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This and All Models Now Ready 


Judge Model G by performance, not price. On track, 
road and hill its superiority over cars of twice its price and 
thrice its rated power has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
There is noticeable simplicity in its design, with unprece- 
dented efficiency at every point—speedy, powerful, flexible, 
silent, sensitive. Material and workmanship distinctively 
“Cadillac” throughout—a guarantee of the best construction. 
Has endurance to the limit of mechanical possibility. 

Twenty-five horse-power (A. L. A. M. rating); sliding 
gear transmission; shaft drive; 100-inch wheel base; sur- 
prising speed capabilities. $2,000 f. 0. b. factory. Described 
in catalog G 45. 

Among the other Cadillac winners are the sturdy single cylinder 


cars (Model S, Runabout, $850 and Model T, Touring Car, $1,000) 
and the luxurious four-cylinder Model H. The smaller types, as de- 
pendable and carefully built as ever, now have increased wheel base 
and longer rear springs, greatly adding to their easy riding qualities. 
Described in catalog T 45. 


The Truth About the Automobile 
and What It Costs to Maintain One © 


This is the title of a 64-page booklet compiled from sworn state- 
ments of a large number of users of single cylinder Cadillacs. Gives 
facts and figures which buyers want to know. Mailed free if you 
ask for Booklet No. 45. 


Model H is an example of exclusive automobile designing and care- 


ful execution. | Possesses that quietness, smoothness, abundance of 


reserve energy and luxury of nding which other makers strive to 
accomplish by a greater number of cylinders with consequent — 
cations. A comparative demonstration will prove this. Thirty horse- 
power, capable of 50 miles an hour. $2,500 f. 0.b. factory. De- 
scribed in catalog H 45. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Member A.L. A. M., Detroit, Mich. 


=S30R DINNER, THEATRE, or 
Fi OPERA wear we offer a number 
% of very beautiful and unusual rings. 
GChoice and exclusive conceptions 
; A ay i, by one of the most famous of Paris de- 
FESS signers, whose services we command. 
g The Gems are of the very first quality and each 
ring in itself is a work of art. These are not duplicated 
and will not be found elsewhere. 
@ We carry at all times a large stock of unmounted 
stones and possess unrivaled facilities for designing 
jewelry upon order. We solicit, also, the reconstruct- 
ing of old family jewels into modern settings. 


@ Other rings of almost every description. Plain gold bands 
and solitaires a specialty. Gentlemen's rings in odd combi- 
nations and unique settings. 


@The name REED & BARTON is a guarantee 
of absolute reliability. 


Reed & Harton Company 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE, WEDDING STATIONERY 


Fifth Avenue Corner 32d Street Pork 
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One year ago we promised you 
remarkable results in the 1907 
Elmore because of two cardinal 
features in its construction: Con- 
tinuous turning power and the ab- 
sence of a// valves. 


Fresh from the brilliant fulfillment of 
that promise, we come to you now with 
the absoluteassurance of a betterment equally’as vital 
as either of the others,to wit: We now havewith the 
installation of the Atwater-Kent spark generator the most perfect system of ignition ever placed in an automobile. 


That you may immediately appreciate the extraordinary nature of this newest Elmore development, let us say that with this system of ignition the Elmore four cylinder 
car has repeatedly run 2,000 miles on one set of six small dry cells. 

If you still fail to grasp the far-reaching significance of this improvement, let us explain further that this means practically an entire season’s use of your car on two sets 
of dry cells—with which every Elmore is equipped. 

If you will try and conceive in addition to this economy of current, an ignition system in which you absolutely escape all the mental strain and worry incident to the 
troubles which arise from batteries, timer or coils—you will begin to understand why we rank this achievement in importance with the continuous torque of the Elmore two- 
cycle motor and its freedom from valves. As to the incalculable advantages of the latter, the evidence of years attained a volume in 1907, which actually removes the entire 
question from the realms of controversy, The great increase in six cylinder cars is in itself a confession of the inherent defectiveness of the four-cycle principle of intermittent 
impulses—and an admission that the continuous turning power of the Elmore is indispensable to the perfect car. 

We would advise every owner in America who wishes to keep in touch with the most important development in automobile construction to 
study the valveless two-cycle Elmore for 1908. Send for Catalogue A, which speaks specifically of the advantages of the new ignition system. 


Elmore Forty, $2500.00, F.O.B. Factory. Elmore Thirty, $1750.00, F.O.B. Factory. 


THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING. Amanda Street, CLYDE, OHIO 


Exhibitors at the Madison Square Garden, New York, from Nov. 2d to 9th; Coliseum, Chicago, Nov. 30th to Dec. 7th. 


ford Shock A 


“Renders 


The springy action of a car affects its smooth running qualities. Proper control 
of the springs severe excessive pn een which insures in wear and tear, longer 
life of tires, ere and genuine comfort 

This contro the opi springs can be secured only by the use of the Truffault-Hart- 


like asphalt. 


E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 61 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK 


Rough Road Relief” 


bsorber. The device that makes cobblestones and rough roads seem 


Write for Rough Road Booklet to Department D 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 
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Silver 
Plated 
Ware 


You may safely 
rely on your own 
judgment regarding 
the beauty of design, 
its finish and style, 
but in your purchase 
of Silver Plate al- 
ways be guided by 
the well-known 
mark of proven quality, which is stamped on all Meriden 
Silverware. 

Every article required for the modern table is represented in a 
great variety of appropriate designs, while the sets and single pieces 
for the sideboard, the desk and dressing table, offer a wide latitude 
of choice for the discriminating purchaser. 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., bear the famous “1847 
Rogers Bros.” mark. 


Meriden Company, sitversmitns 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 


FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 218 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CANADA FACTORY : Hamilton, Ontario mMaApIson sguARE, NEW YORK 


HIS FIRST-BORN 


“IT's THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT” 


IS IT TIME TO BUY BONDS? 


Investors throughout the country are 
seeking an answer to this question 


| N ORDER to present the principles which 
Not Made control the market value of investment secu- . 
to Sell ata Competitive Price rities and to point out the indications which 


should be followed in determining whether or 
not present conditions are favorable for the pur- 


Anamond | chase of bonds, the Guaranty Trust Company ™ 


has prepared a booklet, which will be mailed 


WRAPPED TREAD upon request, entitled 
TIRES | “When to Buy Bonds” 


Quick Detachable and Regular Clincher. A\ll styles of tread. This booklet should prove of great value ) 
dees. to all who have funds to invest. Send 


for booklet 111. A 


Interesting to those looking for serviceability and ultimate 


economy rather than lowest initial cost. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


Our net price lists are for everybody. It might be to your 
of NEW YORK 


interest to have a copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 28 Nassau St., . . New York 


AKRON, OHIO 


£28 
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1908 CAR 


can just as well be equipped with superior tircs as 
ordinary ones and at no additional expense to you, 
if you specify and firmly insist upon 


‘Firestone’ 
PNEUMATIC TIRES 


They are a little more expensive than any others 
to the automobile manufacturer, but he will put 
them on for you if you firmly insist. 
The largest exclusive rubber 
tire makers in America 


FIRESTONE TIRE & Ask the wan that owns onc 

RUBBER CO. 

Akron, Ohio 
Branches and 


Agencies 
Everywhere 


REG'D 


FLANNEL 
New Fall Designs for 1907 


Plaids! Stripes! Solid Colours! 


FOR 


Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Dressing Sacks 
* and Children’s Garments, Men’s Golfing 
Shirts, Pajamas, Etc. 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading Dry 
A. WIRELESS Goods Stores and Men’s Furnishers 


DOES NOT 
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THE 
MIDWINTER 
GATEWAY 


TO THE LAND WHERE IT’S 


SUMMER 
ALL WINTER 


ASSING through a country of balmy 
climatic conditions, with continual 
scenic surprises and places of interest to 
the tourist at every point—all the way 
from New Orleans to the Pacific Coast — 
traveling in trains of superior equipment, 
latest sleepers, diners, chair, library, buffet, 
observation cars—clean motive power, 
oil burning locomotives, allowing car win- 


dows to be open the entire trip. The 


Southern Pacific 


Sunset Route 


Offers you the natural midwinter route to 


CALIFORNIA 


and all points in 
Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, Arizona 


Elegant new steamers between 
NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 
add an agreeable variety to a transcontinental trip. 


F. E. Batturs, G.P.A. L. H. Nutting, G.E.P.A. 
Magazine Street 349 Broadway 
New Orleans New York 


The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swiftest, 
safest, strongest sled ever invented. The 


st season— 
of second growth white seh and stec 
‘Ow w 
—built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 

rite del shows how it works ; free 

with colored Christmas booblet, and prices,” sent 

S. L. ALLEN @ CO., Box 1102X Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Man 


“The Grave of Our Dreams” 


OR us who send and send in vain, 
Till weary of the strife, 
The much-repeated, old refrain 
Is often labeled 
LIFE 


Popular Writers and Their Methods 
Part I 


the E contempt which many of us profess 
to entertain for the gossip concerned 
with the ways of authors is not wholly 
sincere. It arises, often, from the abuse of 
anecdote and the emphasis of the unim- 
portant. There are certain banalities, not 
wholly unrelated to the exigencies of ad- 
vertising, which were better unexpressed. 
‘There are people who take authors too 
seriously, and authors who obtrude their 
personalities disproportionately to their 
performance. There is a kind of tittle- 
tattle, neither amusing nor informing, that 
affords no clue to mental processes and 
sheds no light on the relation of the writer 
to his work and to the public. 

We grant all this, yet we cannot deny 
the legitimate interest that attaches to the 
methods of the popular writer. At this late 
day we like to know that George Sand 
wrote without heeding the children who 
romped around her—that she ‘‘let her pen 
trot” through those copious romances 
which so few of us still read. That Renan 
sat waiting an hour for the right word, that 
Scott was a sloven when it came to style, 
that Dumas turned out romance at white 
heat, and Zola realism at the rate of 500 
words a day—these things stick in the 


memory. * 


ND so, if in less degree, we are in- 

terested in the processes and output 
of our humbler contemporaries. Is it true 
that they write too much, in response to 
public’s and publisher’s demand? Are they 
too greatly concerned with matter and too 
little’ with manner? Have the stenog- 
rapher, the typewriting machine and the 
phonograph in some measure superseded 
the pen? Does their choice of surroundings 
indicate any marked concession to the 
modern strain on the nervous system ? 
We have been making some personal in- 
quiries along these lines, and we cannot say 
that the disclosures are in any sense 
alarming. Some of the facts thus elicited 
which seem to have a passing interest are 
here assembled. 

R a good many years,” writes 
George Ade from his Hazelden Farm 
at Brook, Ind., “‘I did my so-called ‘literary 
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The first Derby made in America was a C. & K. 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 


hats are forthe 

discriminating 

—those for 
whom the best is 
none too good. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe—the best 
hats made—are Six Dollars 


Knapp-Felts—the next best— 


are Four Dollars 


Write for “‘The Hatman”’ 


THE CrROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
BROADWAY. AT THIRTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK 


The host who heeds his guests’ 
pleasure won’t give them soiled 
or shabby cards to play with. 
A new, clean, white pack of 


Bicycle 
Playing Cards 


will make the game a success. 
25c. per pack. Thin and 
flexible. 
Full of life. 
Large 
readable 
indexes. 


The new game Quinto. 
Send 2c stamp for rules. 


book of all 
car me rules, pre- 
id fee. stamps, or six 


| 
PLAY! NG CAR DS 214 Congress Court, 


COS 


Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 


WEBBER'S 
m «sit JACKETS 


For Huntingand Outing. All wool, seam- 
less and elastic. Cut shows No. —— 
$7—uaranteed best knit jacket made at 
any price. Suggest Oxford or Tan. Ifnot 
at your dealer's. sent express paid ; return 
ifnot satisfied. Other Jackets, Coats. Vests, 
Sweaters and Cardigans, for men, women 
and children, all prices. Catalogue free. 
Geo. F. Webber, Mig., Sta. F, Detroit, Mich. 
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fastest sled for boys. The only sled girls 
can properly control. Steering without CA m 
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work,’ six days a week, in a noisy news- 
paper office, with the big presses thunder- 
ing below and the Mergenthalers clicking 
above. Therefore I find it difficult to con- 
vince people that I now require absolute 
quiet, the curtains half drawn and violets 
on the table. 

‘During recent years I have done most 
of my work in the summer months here at 
the Farm, which is a quiet spot beyond the. 
reach of the insurance solicitor, the book 
agent and the young lady elocutionist who 
wants a monologue written. I do most of 
my work between the hours of 7 and 11 A.M. 
and I do not feel that I have done a full 
day’s task unless I turn out 1,000 words. 
I never have learned to use the type- 
writer, although I occasionally dictate, but 
only when I have the material very well 
blocked out in my mind. It happens that 
my story manuscripts usually go through 
without many changes, but the dialogue 
of a play needs to be tinkered over and 
condensed a great deal.” 

HOPKINSON SMITH makes in- 

* numerable changes in his original 
draft—‘‘about ten million,” to be more 
precise. He devotes six months of the year, 
in New York, to his literary work, and his 
five hours of daily toil yield him about 
one thousand words of copy. As he is an 
engineer and an artist as well, he can 
scarcely be classed among the idle rich. 

AX INGENUOUS person on an ocean 

liner, noting F. Marion Crawford’s 
industry at sea, asked him why he worked 
so hard. ‘‘To make a living,” answered 
Mr. Crawford, blithely—a simple and 
comprehensive explanation that had not 
occurred to his questioner. In all the years 
since ‘‘Mr. Isaacs”’ made him famous, the 
author of ‘‘Ave Roma” has been a tireless 
and a methodical worker. He writes all the 
year round—in Sorrento, on his travels, 
during his visits to New York, wherever he 
happens to be. He uses a pen, rarely 
dictates anything; and though he makes 
many corrections, he seldom changes a 
plan. 


First Aids to Authors 


oo obviously superficial person has 
been sneering at George Ade because 
of his indiscreet avowal that, since perfect- 
ing his literary style, he prefers to work 
with the curtains drawn and violets on the 
table. Cavillers of this kind belong to that 
crude, uncultured class who, despite the 
multiplication of literary monthlies by the 
department stores, seem to have no con- 
ception of the throes and vigils inseparable 
from the production of pure brain pabulum. 
Some day we hope to found a journal that 
shall do for the American philistine and 
pseudo-intellectual citizen what Malherbe 


The’ “impossible” ‘made 
The crowning s success ss of moto. 


16h. Pp. Touring-car $1850; Runabout 
. 28 h. p. Touring-car or Runabout 


Ten days on the ocean and sixteen days touring the beautiful island of Jamaica by either automobile 


or carriage, including a rafting trip and many other interesting side excursions, with several days at 
the “ Titchfield, the most modern and well equipped hotel in the West Indies. 


All expenses included, $190 Automobile Tour or $150 Carriage Tour 


Other tours to Isthmus of Panama, Trinidad, Barbados and the Windward Islands 
Route cards and illustrated booklets will be sent on request 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CoO. 
Sanderson & Son, Gen’l Agts., 22 State St., New York; Foster Debevoise, Passenger Agt., Flatiron Bldg., New York 


K. = 
Franklin Concentric | 
ht-f hich ‘engi 1a 
e long-sought-for invention w had 
given up as “impossible.” It greatly increases power with 
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engineering. 
HH Franklin Mfg. Co., syracuse, N. ¥ 
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“The Gift 
Without the Giver Is Bare” 

The gift which carries living 
messages from your mind and 
heart, by means of your loving 
labor, is always treasured. It 
is time to begin work on your 
Choicest Gift of the New Year; Re eres 
the happy work of compiling a = 


Friendship Calendar 


A Sentiment for Each Day of 1908 


Used by many new thousands every year. Has 36s, dated, 
blank leaves, on each of which you puta thought, a memory, 
a hope, an original word, a quotation, a sketch, etc. 

Popularly used as a Col ective Remembrance to Pastor, 
Teacher, Officer of Organization, all members contributing. 

Blue and Gold Edition, shown here—three colors, silk 
hanger, postpaid, $1.00, Fle Edition— Arts and Crafts 
fumed oak back, panel for photograph, title hand-painted in 
two colors, postpaid, $3.50. Morocco Edition—Red or Alice 
Blue padded Morocco back, easel leg, title stamped in gold, 
gold-plated leaf fasteners, postpaid, $5. Each calendar in box. 


For sale at best stores or direct by mail. 
Send for beautiful free booklet, 


edar Street 


4 Friendship Calendar Co., - NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


Prettiest, 
Daintiest, 


Softest 


| DELIVERED 
|Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 
Men’s (Plain Front) $1.25 


Made of pure “‘Comfy Felt” 
soft leather soles with one inch 
‘of carded wool between felt, 
inner sole and felt and leather 


outer soles, making 


tread. Ideal forthe 
bedroom. 


Colors: Red, Gray, Navy Blue. 
Fancy colors for women and children. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
114-116 East 13th Street, .. .. NEW YORK 


a perfect cushion 


Send for CATALOGUE No. 32 showing many new styles. 


Made 


Moccasin 


Get on the Right Side of Your 
Correspondents 


Whatever other paper you have 
used—even if it be bond paper—you 
will never realize how much effective- 
ness your correspondence has missed 
till you lay it alongside 

If you want to make the best impres- 
sion—If You Want to Get on the Right 
Side of Your Correspondents—use 


COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 


There is an exclusiveness—a dig- 
nity—a_ silent impressiveness about 
COUPON BOND paper that no other 
paper—no other bond paper—can 
furnish. Investigate the qualities of 
COUPON BOND for yourself and then 
you can decide what paper is best fitted 
to properly represent you and your busi- 
ness among YOUR correspondents. 

Write on your letterhead or send roc. stamps 
for full line of COUPON BONB (plain and in 


colors) and the name of local printer or stationer 
who can supply you. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Largest Writing and Business Paper Manu- 
facturers in America 


Chocolates 


“and Confections 


The most delicious product of the 
candy making art. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


es | portant to see that it is Abbott’s. 


Makes the best cocktail. A be py 
aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


did for the French language, what G. B. 
Shaw has done for the stage, and what our 
own Mr. Bok has done, is doing, and will 
do, for “‘moral ethics,” lingerie and letters. 
* * * 
EANWHILE we must content our- 
selves with correcting, as far as lies 
in our power, the misconception that lit- 
erary copy can be “ground out” like meal 
in a mill, without reference to the state of 
the soul, the variable tone of the nervous 
system, the condition of the delicate mus- 
cles in the forearm (so susceptible of im- 
pairment in the frenzy of prose composi- 
tion), or the exterior adjuncts and atmos- 
phere that exercise such a potent influence 
on the sensitive, temperamental artist. 
“Memory is not genius: idiots have wrote 
volumes,” as dear old Martin Tupper has 
sagely said, and an aptitude for lyric pro- 
duction while bumping the bumps is not— 
essentially, at least—a concomitant of the 
highest order of talent. 
* * * 
psa Stanley Waterloo is at his 
literary best in a rushing railway train, 
and the facile Carolyn Wells can do fancy 
work while satisfying the most exacting 
demands of her publisher, it does not fol- 
low that less gifted penmen are equally in- 
different to uproar and distractions. We 
have seen genius—(identity furnished on 
application)—writhe with tongue in cheek 
like any illiterate booby more alert with 
pitchfork than pen. We have seen a cele- 
brated professional humorist—(identity 
withheld through scruples of delicacy)—so 
put out because some one had wantonly 
mislaid his bottle of indispensable green 
ink that for a whole day he practiced wri- 
ting sense instead of nonsense. No king’s 
jester, minus his motley, could have been 
more forlorn. It is no secret to the cog- 
noscenti (nowadays so unhappily saluted 
as those ‘“‘in the know’’) that the famous 
author of a recent best-seller—(advertis- 
ing rates made known in the proper de- 
partment)—was threatened with an acute 
case of invita Minerva, complicated with 
typomotor ataxia, because his supply of 
pink paper gave out at a critical moment. 
We could multiply such instances—as that 
of an accomplished lady journalist—(deli- 
cacy again forbids, etc.)—whose head 
failed in the performance of its professional 
functions unless her feet were kept im- 
mersed in cold water. We could fortify 
these instances by others taken from the 
classics—(if anybody gave a tinker’s dam 
for the classics)—of great poets with 
padded rooms, of playwrights dependent 
on candle-light, of novelists who were 
slaves to a peculiar color of wall-paper. 
We would like to emphasize all this, by 
way of contrast, with such awful examples 
as that of Sir Edwin Arnold, who wrote 
“The Light of Asia” on his cuffs, while 
traveling to and fro in a London ’bus, and 
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‘The Literary)/Zoo 


who has been turned down by posterity in 
consequence. But—verbum sap-head. We 
are content to clinch our admonition with 
an epigram: Never sneer at a literary 
mollycoddle because of his boutonniére; 
the weakling’s esthetic idiosyncrasy may 
but symbolize the blossoming of what Dr. 
Holmes has called “the Macaulay-flowers 
of literature.” ee 


A Recent Diagnosis 


HAT’S the matter with the American 
novelist ?>—(Mr. White, of Kansas, 
you are out of order.) That courteous and 
gentle critic of our statesmanship and 
literary style, the learned London Saturday 
Review, has put the question for the mere 
pleasure of answering it. Having felt the 
pulse of the American fiction maker, 
looked down his literary throat, and ap- 
plied the tests of auscultation and per- 
cussion, the British doctor of letters de- 
livers his diagnosis in a word—‘“‘excess of 
vitality.” The American author—so the 
verdict runs—‘‘writes always at the top of 
his voice. The reader can almost see the 
swollen veins on his forehead.” 

We confess to a sense of profound 
discouragement. Only lately, Professor 
Scrap, of the Peck Book—or was it Dr. 
Munsey, of the Bookman? (Our memory 
is sadly muddled in its attempts to evoke 
these questionable, protean shapes.) No 
matter. Somebody with a college degree, 
who knows all about these things, has been 
telling us that Hawthorne was anemic. 
And now comes this transatlantic authority 
with the opposing opinion that our army 
of contemporary authors—treading, as 
everybody knows, in the trail of the 
Hawthorne traditions—is in need of leeches 


and lozenges. , 


ERSONALLY, we could stomach the 
verdict of overmuch vitality. We 
could say to the Saturday Review, without 
consulting our ‘‘Great Orations”—‘“ Sir, 


the atrocious crime of being a young 


nation is something that we shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor deny.” But youth, it 
seems, is not our only fault. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and Mr. Henry James, at sundry 
times and through various literary mediums, 
have caustically criticized the American 
conversational voice. We have listened 
with humility (we once heard our voice 
reproduced by a phonograph), and have 
tried to do better; we have attended with 
patience when even the American woman 
was assailed.* But to say that we always 
shriek when we write is a little too much. 
It is, as Mrs. Malaprop would say, an 
aspersion of our parts of speech, and 
comes with mighty poor grace from a 
Londoner who consults a Yankee authority 
every time he takes down Worcester’s 
dictionary—and we venture to say that is 
tolerably often. 


GUARANTEED 
ONE YEAR 


The Matheson is standardized. The few changes for 1908 are unim- 
portant refinements. As a matter of fact, most of these were incorporated in 
mid-season, in our ‘07 cars. This is the Matheson policy. We do not “save 
up” new features till the beginning of a new selling season. We neither expect 
nor desire Matheson owners to buy a new car every year, nor every other 
year. We are building to-day 1908 Mathesons, 1909, 1910, 1912 Mathesons 
and he who invests will have, years hence, a car which will, after the hardest 
use, be running as strongly, as reliably, giving as efficient and as economical 
road service as any high class car then offered for sale. A 1906 Matheson 
stock touring car still holds the world’s record for having carried seven passen- 
gers a mile in 50 1-5 seconds. Most cars are bought; Matheson cars are 
invested in. 

The salient Matheson features are those of the greatest foreign cars. The Matheson differs from these 
in one important respect — it's better. The great string of Matheson victories during the past season, its new 
speed records, hill climbing records, endurance records, its perfect scores galore in reliability contests, made, not 
only without ‘need of repairs, but without even adjustments, all these have repeatedly proven to us that there is 
no room for improvement in the Matheson. We have sought in vain for records of performance that would 
direct the improvement of a single feature. Feature for feature through the world’s output of high powered 


cars, not excepting the bes of the foreign makes, there is nothing that can compare with the Matheson for 
performance over American roads. 

Write for our new booklet, **I Drove My Matbeson,’’ by Matheson owners, some of whom have made 
thousands of miles without even an adjustment, some of whom bave gone through an entire season with a repair 
bill of but five cents Better still, visit our exbibit, Space No, 25, in the gallery at the Madison Square Garden 
Sbow. The Matheson sets a standard by which you may judge other bigh powered cars, 


PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO, *°™stker'Ycn” 1619 Broadway, New York 


Mrs. 
Graham’s Kosmeo 
Creates a Perfect Complexion 


Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
us 


1 to use, 

It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application. 

Itis an absolute protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 

Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads, It 
makes the flesh firm and the akin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 

50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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The ONLY MACHINE 


The only machine ever invented which will add, mul- 
tiply and divide by automatic, instantly responsive keys. 
No lever to operate. 

The only machine which can prove is claims for being 
the most rapid adding or calculating machine. 

The only machine which can show a record (16 yrs., 8 
mos., 13 das.) for durability to exceed 8 years without a 
single repair. 

The only machine which has been used on all additions, 
multiplications and divisions found in bookkeeping, bill 
extending, cost keeping and pay-roll departments of practically every line of business and proven suc- 
cessful in every place. 

The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at one time by the simple touching 
of keys and nothing more. Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer sent, express pre- 
paid, on trial to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 

FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 837 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Good form” is — just good taste reduced to a formula. In 
the matter of hats the formula is simple: get a becoming hat; get 
a hat in the current fashion ; avoid vulgar extremes. The 


KNOX 


HAT 


has been known for nearly three score and ten years as a hat which invariably 
fulfills these requirements and in addition commends itself to the economical on 
account of its service and durability. 
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besides, the Saturday 
Review is not specific. Its criticism is 
a generalization, unfortified by instances. 
When it says the American novelist 
shrieks, we immediately retort, “Name 
him!” Whom can it mean? Surely not 
Mr. Howells, whose literary style is so 
modulated that readers of a boisterous 
temperament, slightly deaf to the tones of 
polite expression, have been known to ex- 
claim mentally, “Louder, please!” Not 
Mrs. Wharton, whose phrases and people 
move in an atmosphere of good breeding. 
Not Owen Wister—but the roster of our 
immortals is too long. And, anyway, 
suppose some of us do lift up our voices. 
It is an age of emphasis and superlatives 
made necessary by a public deaf as adders 
to the utterance of art. As Mr. Charles 
Battell Loomis has shrewdly remarked: 
“Holler in the middle of the night if you 
want to be heard.” The truth is, the 
Sutarday Review has a profound prejudice 
against republican institutions, including 
the greatest of all American institutions— 
the novel. Doubtless it would have found 
fault with Freedom shrieking as Kosciusko 
fell. 


Encouraging the Young Writer 


MERICAN newspapers are affording 
wide publicity to the announcement 

that an English publisher, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, who, some years ago, offered a 
prize of £100 for the best novel by a new 
writer, was so pleased with his experiment 
that he is about to repeat it. Noting the 
increased cost of living in this country, and 
the advance in the price of paper, he has 
considerately increased the prize to one 
hundred guineas. Novels submitted must 
contain 75,000 words. Women’s club 
periodicals please copy. 
Almost any lady author, who can count 
rapidly on her fingers, wili see at a glance 
that at this rate of payment—which we 
ourselves have been obliged to work out 
by tedious mathematical processes—she 
would, or might, receive 50,400 cents, or 
ts; of a cent per word. Mr. Fisher Unwin 
is an artful angler; but as a speculator in 
other people’s brains his attempt to bear 
the American market invites rebuke. Any 
literary housewife in the “States,” seeking 
to make ends meet, knows that she can do 
as well as this by writing household recipes 
for the woman’s page of our newspapers. 
In England, we believe, it is otherwise. 
The professional journalists of that coun- 
try, if report be true, turn’ out an amount 
of copy that would paralyze an American 
“‘mill-hand.” Our most expert versifiers, 
if paid the British rates, would speedily 
be reduced to living on buns—a form of 
nutriment affected by the late Percy 
Bysshe Shelley with indifferent success. 
Only very young American writers of the 
male sex are likely to bite at Mr. Fisher 
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Unwin’s bait. As for our women, we trust 
that the hand that rocks the cradle will 
prefer to pursue tasks associated with 
a nobler and more necessary creative 


work, 
Speed 

that literature is frankly com- 
L mercialized, we see no reason why 
some of its foremost representatives should 
have been excluded from the typewriting 
contest of the Madison Square Garden 
Business Show. The spectacle of an expert 
typist hammering out eighty-seven words 
a minute from prepared copy is instructive 
enough in its way; but it would be vastly 
more edifying and significant to observe 
that speed approximated by an eminent 
literary hand whose normal flow of 
thought runs ahead of his power to tran- 
scribe it with the slow and tedious pen. It 
is recalled that in the earlier days of the 
modern accelerated movement in fiction, 
the Zangwill brothers—Israel and Louis— 
engaged in a friendly contest in which 
speed counted ninety per cent. and the re- 
maining ten points were indifferently 
apportioned with respect to old-fashioned 
prejudices. The news was immediately 
‘lashed to the literary centers of both hemi- 
spheres, and subsequently it was our privi- 
lege to read the magnum opus of the win- 
ner. It turned out to be “‘epoch-making” 
rather than ‘‘monumental’’—(it is aston- 
ishing how a mere gossip picks up the 
jargon of the trade by casual association 
with book reviewers); and it is probably 
significant of something or other that the 
four de force itself has utterly faded from 
our memory, and that we can recollect only 
that Israel won by a nose. 


* * 


HE immense advertising possibilities 

in such a contest as we suggest must 
be perfectly apparent to all enterprising 
publishers. We refrain from impertinent 
and obvious suggestions—including the 
names of certain authors who would lend 
distinction, if not style, tothe exhibit. Their 
identities and their performances are fairly 
familiar to all readers who swim without 
sinking in the tides of an inky sea.. We 
foresee, in consequence of such stimula- 
tion of the public appetite, the Evening 
Journal reader cheek by jowl with the 
myopic peruser of a “sporting wuxtry” 
issued by the Saturday Times’ multiform 
appendix. 

We would merely add that the fast and 
furious producers of fiction need not 
monopolize the contest. Under Mr. 
Mabie’s direction, a separate class of 
essayists might be entered, as the essay is 
not as yet held to be a purely mechanical 
form of the literary art. An endurance con- 
test for readers might be arranged later. 
W..T..L. 
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ger, 1908 Light Touring Car 


St Six-Cylinder, Four-P. 


2970 Euclid Avenue 


Powerful—Flexible—Simple 


oes Advance Catalog, 1908 Models, Now Ready 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Established 1896 


Members. A. A..M. 


Whitman Seddies 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


E are the sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddles and Specialties. We im- 
d port and manufacture everything 
for the saddle horse, from ‘saddle 
to spur.”” 
Every man and woman interested in horse- 
back riding should have our book. 


WE MAIL IT FREE 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co. 
(Successors to Whitman Saddle Co.) 
108 Chambers St., New York 


YOU WOULDN'T TAKE 
A COUNTERFEIT DOLLAR 


Knowingly. Isn't the man who imitates 
another man’s trade-mark as bad as the 
counterfeiter? If you want satisfaction 
and your money's worth, your chances 
are better if you 


GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 
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A “Tramp” 
Ignition System 


It matters not what price you may have paid 
for your car—a “tramp” ignition system will 
take all the life out of it. 

Faulty, sleepy, forgetful Batteries result in a tie- 
up. Your car will go on “strike” sooner or later. 

THE BATTERY WITHERBEE is a most 
industrious igniter. It is not a “drone”—it 
never forgets. 

Specify Witherbee Batteries for your 1908 car 
if you wish to eliminate all ignition worry. Ex- 
hibit at Madison Square Garden Show, Nov. 2-9. 


Witherbee Igniter Company 


541 West 43d Street, New York 


CHICAGO: 1429 


Michigan Avenue 


DETROIT: 220 
Jefferson Avenue 


BALTIMORE 

OFFICE: 510 

Continental Trust 
Building 


35 49 


MAXIMUM HAND AND IN- 

STANTANEOUS RESETTING 

TRIP ODOMETER—POSITIVE 
NECESSITIES 


Do not buy a 1908 Speed Indicator without 
a Maximum Speed Hand and Instantaneous 
Resetting Trip Odometer. These features are 
positive necessities. They are exclusive with the 
Jones Speedometer and are included in all the 
Jones Standard instruments without extra charge. 

Exhibit at Madison Square Garden Show, 
November 2-9. 


JONES SPEEDOMETER 
Broadway and 76th Street NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
109 Mass. Ave. 259 N.BroadSt. Mich. Ave. 1841 Euclid Ave. 


Soups 
Stews and Hashes 


are rendered much .more 
tasty and appetizing by the 


use O 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a rare relish for Fish, 
Meats, Game, Salads, 


Cheese, etc. 
John Duncan's Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


HE best aid to cheerfulness in™~' 
business is one of these modern 
ket pieces.’? Writes without a 

break. Fitted with the John Holland 

Gold Pen and Patent Elastic Fissured 

Feed. A masterful creation, the 

climax of three generations of suc- 

cessful pen manufacture. This sim- 
ple invention insures even flow and 
easy writing. With the Elastic feed 

‘‘ink floods’? are impossible. 

Our HOLD-FAST CAPS (Patented), attachable 
toall our pens, are really policies of insurance against 
pen loss. A sightly little device h holding pen tightly 
to pocket. Adds 25 cents to cost of any size foun- 
tain pen. May be applied to any John Holland 
Fountain Pen. 

If your nearby dealer does not handle, 

address us direct for FREE Catalog 

filled with illustrations, showing over 200 

styles and sizes costing from $2 upward. 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
Established 1841 CINCINNATI 


f/ 


THE RURAL DRAMA OF THE FUTURE 


“ir CAN’T BE HELPED, MARTHA; WE’LL EITHER HAVE T’ SELL ONE 0’ TH’ AUTOMOBILES 
OR MORTGAGE THE FARM.” 
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The Fringe of Art 


LIHU VEDDER, the painter, lives in Rome, 
where he has a beautiful apartment, and in 
Capri, where his white villa looks down on the sea. 
“Elihu Vedder,” said a New York illustrator the 
other day, “is as bohemian as ever. Fame has not 
spoiled him. I visited him last year, and his bohe- 
mian ways were delightful. 

“You know they tell a story of a visit that he once 
paid to Alma Tadema, in London, in that glittering 
house which Mrs. A. T.’s money, made in grateful, 
comforting cocoa, bought. 

“The morning after his arrival, very early, before 
even the servants were up, Vedder began a thunder- 
ous knocking on his host’s sandalwood door. 

“Alma Tadema turned in his gold bed, threw 
back the lace coverlet, sat up. 

“¢Who’s there? What is it ?’ he cried, in a startled 
voice. 

“““T say, Tadema,’ shouted Vedder, ‘where do you 
keep the scissors that you trim your cuffs with ?’”— 
Washington Star. 


The Pickle Look 


RINCE WILHELM, of Sweden, told a New 
York reporter that Americans al] worked hard 
and looked happy. ; 

“Tn my country,” the prince went on, “we work 
hard, too, but we have not your happy look. Per- 
haps it is the climate. At any rate, we tell a story in 
Sweden that is typical, a story that will give you some 
idea of our national expression, though not, I’m sure, 
of our national character. 

“A Frenchman visited a Swede in Stockholm, and 
one morning the two friends set out for a walk. Sud- 
denly the Frenchman exclaimed impatiently : 

“*Vou look as sour as a pickle. Why don’t you 
smile? Why don’t you have a pleasant, good- 
natured air when you are out of doors?’ 

“¢What!? ‘growled the Swede. And have every- 
hody stopping me for a match, or asking me how to 
yet somewhere ?’?”—New Vork Times. 


NICKER: There are plenty of books telling 
how to save life while waiting for the doctor. 
BockKer: Yes. What we need is one telling the 
young doctor how to save his life while waiting for 
the patient—Harper’s Bazar. 
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TEDESCO CLUB 
SWAMPSCOTT 
MASS. 


OT the least con- 
spicuous advances in American 
standards are in those relating to the 
private vehicle. It is due to two in- 
fluences—that of the ever-increasing requirements of fine vehicles for 
both city and suburban use, and the ideals held before the public by the 
leading maker. 
As a result there has come to be none more appreciative of the finer 
oints of vehicle excellence than our own people, who realize that 
Studebaker has reversed the condition once existing, when is was neces- 
sary for the particular purchaser to turn to European markets. 


In reaching the height of perfection in design and | 
equipment mastered by these vehicles, Studebaker has en- | 

joyed the invaluable stimulus of the appreciation of the most 
critical among owners o1 choice American stables. The 


in establishing the standard of Studebaker harness and 


accessories, found in great variety at every Studebaker re- 


Studebaker 
Brougham 


pository and in so large a proportion of the country’s 


perfectly equipped stables. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 


REPOSITORIES 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebakert Bros. 
Co. of California, Market and roth Streets. 


NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros. 

Co. of New York, Broadway and 48th St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co., 378 and 388 Wabash Avenue. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co., Northwest, 308 1st Avenue, S. 
DENVER, COLO.—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Streets. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Studebaker Bros., 
fg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm Street. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. Co., 
Northwest, 330 and 336 East Morrison Street. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Studebaker Bros, 
Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Streets. 


™ "GENUINE 
GUYOT 


IF YOU ASKED FOR BREAD AND A 
STONE WERE OFFERED INSTEAD 


wouldn't you laugh and shake off 
the dust of that shop from your 
feet? What, then, do you think 
about any other substitute offered as 


Buttonholes 

Indestructible 
Look for the name 
CHGUYOT’ on 


“JUST AS GOOD” OR “CHEAPER?” 
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This Trade-mark on every box 


Every written message—the busi- 
ness communication, the personal 
letter, the social note—demands its 
particular quality, style, shape and 
size of writing paper. 


WHITING 


Papers 


are superior papers—excelling in 
quality and finish—leading in 
styles and shapes. 
Whiting is the name that signifies 
quality and correctness in papers 
for all correspondence purposes. 
When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 
Obtainable from all the 
best stationers. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., 
New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRIVATE STABLE 


FOR SALE—On Fifty-second Street, between 

Sixth and Seventh Avenues, a new thoroughly 
equipped private stable 25 feet wide; accommoda- 
tions for seven horses ; with two box stalls. Up to 
date in every particular; electricity, gas, telephone, 
etc. The best lighted stable in the city. 


APPLY TO 


WILLIAM KRONE 
17 West 31st Street 


New York 


A Stevenson Letter 


N HIS book, “An Artist’s Reminiscences,”’ Walter 
| Crane publishes an amusingly characteristic letter 
from Stevenson written at the very outset of his 
career. Mr. Crane had been engaged to design a 
frontispiece for Stevenson’s first book, and the young 
author wrote the illustrator as follows, “with all a 
young author’s impatience,” observes Mr. Crane, 
a: ree amusing, but a little ‘cheeky’ per- 


| haps”: 


| 
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BurrorD BripcEe Inn, Box 
DorkKING, SURREY. 

Mr. Crane- 

Dear S1tr—I hope that is the orthodox beginning. Mr 
Kegan Paul has asked me to call on you; and I have tried to do 
so. Owing to time and tide, that could not be, so 1 take the 
other liberty of writing. 

You have written to him promising a frontispiece for a fort- 
night hence for a little bock of mine—‘t An Inland Voyage’ — 
shortly toappear. Mr. Paulisindismay. It appears that there 
is a tide in the affairs of publishers which has the narrowest 
moment of flood conceivable; a week here, a week there and a 
book is made or Jost; and now, as I write to you, is the very nick 
of time, the publisher’s high noon. 

Ishould deceive you if I were to pretend I had no more thana 
generous interest in this appeal. For, should the public prove 
gullible to a proper degree and one thousand copies net, count- 
ing thirteen to the dozen, disappear into its capacious circulating 
libraries, I should begin to perceive a royalty which visibly 
affects me as I write. 

* I fear you wil think me rude, and I do mean to be importu- 
nate. The sooner you can get the frontispiece for us, the better 
the book will swim, if swim it does. 

Believe me, yours very hopefully, 

RosBert Louis STEVENSON, 

My mother (a good judge) says this is obscure and affected. 
What I mean is, couldn’t you get that frontispiece sooner ? 


R. 
My mother says the last is impolite. Couldn't you as a favor 
get the frontispiece sooner ? R LS. 


BOAT and a beach and a summer resort, 
A man and a maid and a moon; 
Soft and sweet nothings, and then at the real 
Psychological moment a spoon. 
A whisper, a promise, and summer is 0’er, 
And they part in hysteric despair 
(But neither returns in the following June, 
For fear that the other is there). 


The Poor Service 


RS. RAY-SHERSHAY had just returned from 
a visit to the foreign cruiser that lay at anchor 
in the harbor of the great American city. 

“We had a fine time,” she said. “They showed 
us all over the ship and paid us every attention. 
We didn’t know they had arranged an elegant 
luncheon for us, and we were agreeably surprised, 
of course, when the captain invited us into the 
dining-saloon and seated us at a long table spread 
with everything that could tempt the appetite. I 
tell you, Mrs. Upsome, we enjoyed that luncheon. 
We didn’t have to hurry through it, either, and we 
were waited on with the utmost politeness and 
cordiality.” 

“The service was first-class, was it?” interrupted 
Mrs. Upsome. 

“The service ?” said Mrs. Ray-Shershay, lowering 
her voice. ‘No; that was nearly all imitation. I 
give you my word there was hardly a thing worth 
carrying away as a souvenir. All I grabbed was 
this little pickle-fork, and I do believe it’s nothing 
but plated ware!”—Chicago Tribune. 


—Lip pincott's. 


| 
| 


R. ORTHODOXER: But surely, sir, Doctor | 
Reglar doesn’t advertise ? 

THE Epitor: Well, no, not directly, but when 
business is dull he often sends me a check for in- | 
serting pie and pastry recipes.—Lippincott’s Maga- | 
zine. 


AITI is said to be near a revolution, from which | 
statement it may be inferred that affairs on the | 
island are normal.—Philadelphia Ledger. | 
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ll # PEAK OF MT, RAINIER 


California 
y Tourists 


SHOULD RETURN HOME 
by way of the 


SHASTA-NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ROUT 


Mts. SHASTA, HOOD, and RAINIER; 
the gorge of the COLUMBIA river; 
PUGET SOUND andthe OLYMPIC 
range, and YELLOWSTONE PARK may 
be seen if return tickets read by this 
route, 

A New Edition of 


“EASTWARD through the STORIED 
NORTHWEST" is just off the press. 


Send six cents for 
it—it's worth sixty 
for the illustrations. 


. M. CLELAND, 
© A 


Cc St. Peal, Mina. 


ALASKA YUKON —PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION, 1909 


Registered at Pat. Office Lonnon- WASHINGTON- OTTAWA 


BRIDGE WHIST SETS 
containing Playing Cards, Pad and Pencil, all “RAD-BRIDGE” 
uality—made in numerous novel and attractive designs. Just the 
thing for Holiday Gifts and presents. Of all dealers or direct. 
Playing Cards, Score Pads, Pencils, Imported Pad Holders, etc. 
Radcliffe & Co., New York,144 Pear! St., & London,E.C, 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


destroys all germs in the mouth and arrests decay 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, New York 
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Founded 1840 York 
PURE 
‘CONFECTIONERY 


The Cocoa Beans used in 
making the temptingly deli- 
cious Park &Tilford con- 
fections are selected with 
the utmost care. Only the 
highest grade, to which at- 
taches a perfection of aroma, 
is permitted to enter into the 
making of the rich, exqui- 
sitely flavored coatings of 
the Chocolates made and 
offered by Park &Tilford. 

Sold at all our stores and 
at all principal drug stores. 


Deliveries made out of town 


Park 


Wanted in Smyrna 


prone LUDLOW, the aeronaut whose experi- 
ments with flying machines have so greatly im- 
paired his health, still perseveres in his aeronautical 
researches, and one day he said: 

“T bear my accident patiently. It happened, no 
doubt, because it was to happen. I shall keep on 
with flying. I am something of a fatalist, I suppose.” 

Iie mused a moment. 

“You know how profoundly they believe in fate 
in the East?” he said. “There is a story that they 
tell about it there.” 

‘A certain sultan was giving audience one morn- 
ing when the grand vizier came and prostrated him- 
self at the foot of the dais. 

“*Rise, vizier,’ said the sultan, graciously, ‘and 
tell me why you are so pale, and why do you tremble 
““Alas, lord,’ the vizier answered, ‘in that 
shadowy corner by the ivory screen the Angel of 
Death is standing. For a long while he has stood 
there, and continually he fixes on me an earnest and 
strange look.’ 

“The vizier wrung his hands. 

““Lord, I would not die,’ he said. ‘Lord, grant 
thy slave permission to set out forthwith for Smyrna. 
Thus, it may be, I will escape the dreadful visitant.’ 

“The sultan, with a nod, granted the vizier that 
wish and the poor man hastened forth with all speed 
to make ready for the journey. Then the sultan 
beckoned the angel to him. 

“Art thou,’ he said, ‘truly the Angel of Death?’ 

“*Ves,’ replied the other, indifferently. 

“The sultan nodded his head. Then he said, 
gravely: 

“Why hast thou looked with such strange earnest- 
ness at my vizier?’ 

“*Because,’ said the angel, ‘I wondered what he 
was doing here, for I have orders to kill him in 
Smyrna.’”—Washington Star. 


The Great American Novel 


SO 


E pretty nurse had taken the best of care of the 
steel millionaire. 
“T want you to marry me,” said he, simply. 
“But, Mr. Giltredge, this is rather sudden.” 
“T know, child, I know. But you’ll have plenty of 
time to get used to the idea. I’ll have a fierce job 
getting rid of my wife.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Ideal Instrument for Your Home Is 


THE ANGELUS PIANO 


Any One Can Play It ; : 


} 
| 
| 
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} 
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1 The ANGELUS PIANO possesses ail the desirable features of amy high-grade Lz ; 
: piano and gives you im addition, through the incorporation of the famous ANGELUS rs t 


Piano-Player, the means of playing amy music you like at any time you want it. 

The ANGELUS PIANO is always ready to be played by amy one. The pianist (eam 
can play it from the keyboard in the usual manner, or you can play it by means of 
the incorporated ANGELUS. The ANGELUS PIANO occupies no more space 
than the ordinary piano, nor is the musical value of the piano itself in the least im- 
paired by the installation of the ANGELUS mechanism. 


Rather its musical value 


i is increased, in that the piano seed never be idle except when you wish it so. 
| The ANGELUS PIANO is the only instrument equipped with the wonderful expression devices i 
ey the Melodant and Phrasing Lever. These patented devices give the ANGELUS PIANO a practical 4 

| musical value immeasurably greater than any other self-playing instrument in existence, as they provide ar | 

VAS the performer with the perfect means of transmitting Ais own feeling into the music, 
INS2A) You should not purchase a piano until you have investigated the ANGELUS PIANO. Write Ny, 
‘Se us for free descriptive literature and name of nearest representative. f 57 | 
hes if 
Established 1876 THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Meriden, Conn. 


Averting Libels 
T WAS announced by one of the ministers in a 
neighboring town a few weeks ago that he would 
preach on the subject of “Hell and Who Will Be 
There,” says the Mound City News. Before Sunday 
came around, he received letters from three lawyers, 
two merchants, two town officials, and an editor, threat- 
ening to sue him for slander if he mentioned any names 
in the discourse.—Kansas City Star. 


OLLIE: I wish you were more like Mr. Simp- 
son. 

CopDLE: My dear, if I were more like Mr. Simpson 

I should have married a woman more like. Mrs. 

Simpson.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


QUARRYMAN was charged with assaulting one 

of his mates, and when the case was carried into 
court, an eyewitness of the occurrence gave some 
curious evidence. 

“He tuk a pick an’ he tuk a pick,” the witness began, 
“an’ he hit him wid his pick, an’ he hit him wid his 
pick; an’ if he’d hit him wid his as hard as he hit him 
wid his, he’d have near killed him, an’ not him him.” 
— Youth's Companion. 


OVERNOR FLOYD, of New Hampshire, de- 

clares his State is the best governed in the Union, 
and the Boston and Maine Railroad blushes with 
pleasure.—Brooklyn Standard Union, 
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A Hard-Worked Pronoun 


(Founded 1715) 


kkk 


FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 


GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &6&CO. 
New York 


1908 Seven-Passenger 
Peerless car illustrates true progress. Good 
points have not been discarded because 
they are old, nor other good points re- 
fused because they are new. 

Peerless principles of design ana cén- 
struction and high standard of materials 
have been maintained. 

The 1908 model has a splendid parent in the 1907 car, whose tested and 
proven excellencies it has retained. Added to these are higher power, larger 
wheels, longer wheel base and double ignition system. 

The Peerless principles of design were already established, but a few changes 
in the use of these principles have given increased efficiency. 


Write today for New Illustrated Catalogue**Q ,” which fully describes all the Peerless Models 
PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO. (Member A.L.A.M.) 2449 Oakdale St., Cleveland, 0. 


GENTLEMEN 


Who dress for style, neatness 
and comfort wear the improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


stamped on every 
CUSHION 


loop— 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG-—-NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


‘South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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“All the world hates a stingy man.” But 
a good many users of “stingy” business 
stationery are innocent offenders. 


If they knew 


The standard paper jor business stationery 


OLD BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark” 
and if they stopped to consider that the 
paper carrying their messages and signature 
carries also their personality and character, 
there would be a much smaller demand for 
cheap paper. 


Oxp Hampsuire Bonn is the standard paper for business correspond- 
ence. Look for the watermark in the 
most important letters you receive. 
Meanwhile, let us send you a specimen 
book showing letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and fourteen colors. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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HERE can be no doubt about the 

fact that necessities are going up. 

Havana cigars are much higher than they 
were. Good whisky is dearer. 

The price of champagne apparently 
remains the same, but this is only ap- 
parent. The corkage is more, the tips 
are more, and anything that goes with it 
is much higher than it was. 

High living has almost doubled. It 


costs twice as much to go on even the . 


simplest bat than it did. An ordinary 
flirtation, leading to nothing at all, has 
increased nearly 50 per cent. in cost. 

Speculation is higher than it was. It 
is getting beyond the means of all ex- 
cept multimillionaires to gamble in Wall 
Street. 

Divorces are higher. Even the com- 


A CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE GAME 


monest kind of a divorce is more than 
the average man can afford. 

Appendicitis—which at first was possi- 
ble to people in moderate circumstances— 
is now something we can only dream of. 

Hot-house violets and grapes, other 
men’s wives, desirable scandals, French 
chauffeurs, and, in fact, all necessities 
recognized as such, will soon be out of 
the reach of all. 

Indeed, if we keep on, we shall soon all 
be reduced to leading respectable lives. 


Cookery 


“N7OU don’t treat me with nice con- 

sideration, anticipate my every 
want, provide me with whatever is de- 
signed to make life pleasant, regardless 
of expense, betray a vigilant solicitude 
for my comfort, a tender respect for my 


feelings, an absorbing interest in my hap- 
piness,”” complained the wife. 

“Certainly not,” replied the husband; 
“T didn’t marry a cook.” 


Statistical 

T HAS been estimated that if all the 

beds said to have been slept in by 

George Washington had really been so 

honored the Father of His Country must 

have spent some 72 years, 8 months, 17 

days, 13 hours and 41} minutes in slum- 
ber. 


D bese public plays no return dates in 


hero worship. 


“WES, sir! I tell you the honest man 
has nothing to fear!” 


“Ts that the reason the whole country 


is so frightened ?” 
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ge While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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ALL 
STREET 
has so 
many wild days 
this year that it 
has come to 
take an accu- 
rate memory 
to give them 
all their proper 
names and 
dates. There was 
the Fourteenth of 
March, and a bad 
day or two in 
August, and others no doubt that we 
have forgotten, and latest (up to the time 
that this number of Lire went to press) 
the catastrophic week that included the 
23d and 24th of October. There is some 
competition about the name of this latest 
cataclysm. The Teddy Bear Panic is one 
name that is offered; the .Knickerbocker 
Trust Panic another. Why not make an 
exception and name it, not by the 
calendar, nor for the reputed cause, nor 
after any of its victims, but after the 
veteran general of finance who fought it 
down. If we call it Mr. Morgan’s Panic, 
it will stand out clear; nor is any one 
likely to dispute that though he did not 
bring it on he made it his. 
Speaking on October 24th, our neigh- 
bor the Wall Street Journal said: 
Yesterday was J. P. Morgan day. 


So, on the same morning, our neighbor 
the World found heart and voice to say: 


The one figure that loomed above all 
others in the financial district was that of J. 
Pierpont Morgan. Mr. Morgan gripped 
the tottering structure of finance with a 
firm and steady hand, rounded up the 
strongest and most conservative bankers in 
the’ country, probed with direct and un- 
erring aim at evils in the trust company 
world and constructed an organization that 
brought order out of the existing chaos. 


Wire 


A blessed and inspiriting sight it is to 
see at work in a momentous juncture, a 
man who understands his job and has in 
him the stuff to swing it. 

No doubt, Mr. Morgan is a sinner like 
almost all the rest of us. We never heard 
that he had been detached from the com- 
prehensive group of us who err, and it 
is probable that when he has gone the 
way of all flesh he won’t be canonized, 
however much he may be missed or 
mourned. On the other hand, notwith- 
standing the unusual fruitfulness of his 
struggle to make a living, he has some- 
how never been quite included in the 
Society of the Malefactors. There have 
been times when folks have thought of 
him for a while as qualified for that asso- 
ciation, but something has always turned 
up, after a while, that has constrained 
them to a different conclusion. A fine 
figure of a man he was the other day 
when from the corner of Broad and Wall 
streets, he 
Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where to 

rage 

He was seventy years old last April. 
Dear, dear! Let us all try to live wise 
lives so that so long as our light is needed 
we may still hold out to burn. 


hers whole company of the rich men 

of the country have had such a 
thorough cursing out for the last two 
years that it was worth something to us 
all to find something in some of them to 
admire. Some of the accredited Male- 
factors, even, loomed up pretty large in 
Mr. Morgan’s Panic, and especially 
Uncle John Rockefeller, who is credited, 
at this writing, in the newspapers with 
digging fifty million dollars up out of 
his depositories and distributing it 
around or holding it subject to General 
Morgan’s orders, for use where it would 
do the most good. Uncle John, appearing 
with his dough-bag on his errand of 
mercy in Wall Street, was cheered by the 
crowd—so the papers said—and was 
obviously pleased by the greeting. It 
seems a case of his having seen his duty 
and done it. Mr. Rockefeller is two years 
younger than Mr. Morgan and a great 
deal younger than he himself was ten 
years ago. His health and vigor, then 
much impaired, seem to be substantially 


restored, and he seems likely to live to be 


very old. If he does, and continues to 
progress in the arts of popularity as fast 
as he has done in the last two years, there 
is no telling how great a popular favorite 
he may become. 


OPULARITY has its ups and downs, 

and there are few that trade in it 
that do not first or last experience its 
variations. No live President since Jack- 
son has been nearly so popular as Mr. 
Roosevelt. We have heard that his hold 
on the popular regard has already far 
outlasted his expectations. It is hardly 
in nature that it should not wane and it 
is going to be very interesting to cbserve 
what befalls it. As a good share of the 
enormous favor in which he has been 
held has been emotional and incon- 
siderate, so it is possible that he will 
come to an experience of disfavor quite 
as emotional and quite as inconsiderate. 
He may have to live in a tree yet, in Mr. 
Harriman’s woods where nobody would 
think of looking for him, and have 
canned food and ship biscuit brought sur- 
reptiously for his sustenance by William 
E. Chandler and James W. Wadsworth. 
So Elijah was sustained while things 
were not going his way. 

We don’t quite think that matters 
will go to that extreme with Mr. Roose- 
velt, but they are rather likely to go 
far enough in that direction to di- 
minish his influence and cut down his 
magazine rate. The officer of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company who said 
the other day that the closing of that 
institution was all Mr. Roosevelt’s fault 
did not say true. But no doubt it zs true 
that in his urgent and useful efforts to 
get the Malefactors on the run Mr. 
Roosevelt by word of mouth has done 
American credit a good deal more daia- 
age than was necessary. It recalls Dr. 
Holmes’s story of the French mechanical 
toy that had on it the notice (in French): 
“Tt is necessary not to brutalize the 
machine.”’ Mr. Roosevelt has brutalized 
the machinery of our credit a good deal— 
more’s the pity. For that he will be 
blamed justly, but most vociferously and 
extravagantly by those who, having them- 
selves abused and undermined credit, 
have most need of some one on whom 
they can put blame. 
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Carte-Postale de Souvenir 


HEN my friends go on a journey to some far-sequestered spot, 
As it usually happens, it is my unhappy lot 
To be harassed and embarrassed with a lithographed bombard- 
Ment of that insistent missive called the picture postal card. 
From the boulevards of Paris (Illinois, and France, as well); 
From Australia or Centralia in a picturesque pell-mell, 
Through the mails they come aflocking 
To my door; I rather fear 
That the postman finds them shocking— 
Cartes-postales de souvenir. 


Were they merely reminiscent of the countries that they see 
I could suffer them in silence, but what exercises me 
Are those frisky, somewhat risky, would-be frolicsome designs 
Bearing family resemblance to the comic valentines. 
‘From one lobster to another”’ is comparatively mild, 
But a score of libels daily is enough to set one wild. 
Naughty soubrettes, scarlet devils, 
Pierrots and Pierrettes appear 
In an endless chain of revels— 
Cartes-postales de souvenir. 
L’ ENVOI 
When my friends leave on that journey whence we all are forced 
to go 
To an unknown destination—either up or down below— 
Will they with a zeal unending 
From another distant sphere 
(Oft I wonder) keep on sending 
Cartes-postales de souvenir ? 
Arthur D. Pratt. 


Dictionary 
Addenda 
RMY—A body of armed men kept a thousand days to be 
used but one. 
* BACHELOR—A wild goose that tame geese envy. 
C1GAR—A martyr whose life is consumed ‘in establishing its 
character. 
Coat—A scabbard that offers no guaranty for the blade it 
sheathes. 
CoquETTE—A mirror that receives all images, but preserves 
none. 
CONVERSATION—An idle man’s business, but a business man’s 
idleness. 
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THE GOOD OLD COLONIAL TIMES 
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BE MODERN 
‘*YES, BROWN IS ALWAYS GETTING THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE!” 
“My DEAR BOY, DON’T BE ARCHAIC; NOWADAYS WE SAY GET- 
TING THE SMELL BEFORE THE AUTOMOBILE.” 
Critic—A censor who often revenges his own failures on 
others’ successes. 
Drest—One of the examples set by government to the people. 
DinnER—The breakfast of the poor and the supper of the rich. 
FasHIoN—A decree that followed enhances beauty, but ren- 
ders ugliness more conspicuous. 
Justice—Truth in action. 
Lawyers—Co-heirs of intestates. 
Love—The lens that magnifies the good. 4 
Mamw—A woman who has missed the opportunity of 
making a man happy. | 


PAWNBROKER—A man who, for a consideration, holds your 
coat while you fight. 
PrisoN—An oven into which society puts newly made crime 
to harden. 
SoLpIiERS—Targets set up by one nation for another nation j 
to shoot at. 
TENDERNESS—Love’s passion in repose. 
THEATRE—Nature in the House of Correction. 
George Birdseye. 
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The Astonishing Tale of a Pen and Ink Puppet 


Or, The Genteel Art of Illustrating 
By Oliver Herford 


Ethelberta and Angelina are Rival Beauties, consequently they are devoted 
friends, though Ethelberta is the heiress of Barabbas Rockydollar, the multi- 
billionaire, and Angelina, the portionless child of poor Bishop Van Brut, whose 
salary is barely fifty thousand a year. 


Bertie Van Ordinaire is a man of parts. These 
are some of the parts. 


Economy 

a CONOMY is the science of buying a 
$2 hat for $3.75 when a good one 
may be had for $4. It is a harmless and 


fascinating pursuit for those who can a 
afford it, but a poor man has no business = Yee 4) 
to fritter away his time and substance on — 4 
such extravagances. Women are _par- 


ticularly addicted to it, and often become as, 49 
so skilful that they are able to get through 
January without encroaching on their i 
April allowance. | 
Men who have such wives are naturally 
x very proud of them, and are willing to re- 
double their efforts, if necessary, in order 
to provide them with the means to develop 
the habit. 

That economy is of ancient origin is 
shown by the fact that Solomon was par- 
ticular to corner the yellow metal before 
he accumulated a great many wives. 

Walter F. Rice. 


Bertie falls in love at first sight 
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A Good Book Gone Wrong 


HE able book reviewer on the Daily Scorcher sat 

at his desk thoughtfully turning the pages of a 

green and scarlet book that had been put on his desk 
that morning. 

Then, firmly taking his pen in hand, he began to 
write as follows: . 

‘We confess to a preconceived feeling of prejudice 
at the work of Mr. Bunyan Smith, hitherto in the 
dilettante class of writers, of which there are too 
many, but we had not read more than ten pages of 
his latest work, ‘The Hounds of Faith’ (just pub- 
lished by J. Q. Jones and Company), before we began 
to sit up and rub our eyes. 

“In a word, Mr. Smith has at last come to his own. 

“From the first to the last line of his great work 
there is not a dull moment.” 

At this instant the make-up editor strolled in. 


“Are you writing that review of Bunyan Smith’s “You are charmingly arch,” whispered Bertie Van Ordinaire to Ethelberta 
book ?”’ he asked. Harrifeller as he took her in to dinner. 
“Ves.” “Itis the family,” she replied, archly; “‘my grandfather was an archdeacon.” 


Her wit so captivated Bertie, that he proposed to her on the spot. 
“Well, we can use a good column.” 


“Very well.” 

Then the book reviewer proceeded. 

‘“‘As for Mr. Smith’s style, it is really a revelation. 
A master of pure, limpid English, its simplicity is at 
first deceiving, but soon we come to recognize its 
wonderful strength, its compelling power, its wide 
reach. No sloppy work here. Vital with human in- 
terest, incisive, all wonderful word-painting. 

“Tt is, however, in his character work that Mr. 
Smith is at his best. We cannot speak too highly of 
its wonderful qualities. It” 


“T hate these swell dinners, where they have nothing but roses to eat,” sighed 


At this moment a hand was laid on the shoulder Angelina, hungrily. 
of the book reviewer. It was that of the advertising 
You would be a cannibal if you ate them,” he said, easily, having just made 
manager. the same remark to Ethelberta on his right. 
“Are you writing a review of Smith’s book?” 
“cc Yes.” == 


eee “Well, I’ve just come from Jones’s place and they tell me 
they have decided not to advertise it in The Scorcher.” 

The book reviewer, with a gesture of chagrin, tore up the 
sheet he had been writing. Then picking up the book once 
more he handed it over to a stenographer at his elbow. 

“Sadie,” he said, ‘‘just put this failure among the list of 
books received, will you?” 


All's Well 


F COURSE, the fact that women are invading the fields of 
business activity is nothing to be ashamed of, or dis- 
tressed over. If where, in former times, the three great Amer- 
ican industries of getting nervous prostration, dying at forty, 
and never knowing a minute of real happiness, were carried on 
exclusively by men, there now engage in these fascinating and 
lucrative pursuits thousands and thousands of women, no- 
body is the worse for it. On the contrary. If, in particular, 
matrimony be discouraged and the birth-rate depressed, we 
have it to bear in mind that matrimony and the birth-rate 
are relics of a cruder civilization, when the real significance 
with Angelina and Ethelberta of sex was but superficially understood. 
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shall all be at the mercy of noise. In every form 
of civilization there lurks an indestructible spirit of 
barbarism; and the enormous latitude extended 
to racket of every kind proclaims us brothers in 
blood to the savage, hilariously beating his tom- 
tom. It is the freeman’s privilege to be a nui- 
sance at his own fireside; but why should my 
next-door neighbor compel me at ten o’clock in 
the morning, or at eleven o’clock at night, to 
attend advanced vaudeville until he wearies of 
the performance? Only those who have tried to 
work, to the accompaniment of 


Ours is a ’appy little ’ome, 
I ’ardly ever want to roam, 


or to sleep while the unwearied phonograph 
snarls out 


Angelina Van Brut’s feet strayed listlessly over \. 
the pedals of the Piangelus. 

“T hate music,” he said, in low, vibrant tones. 

“So do I,’’she replied, softly, Their eyes met, 
and they understood. 


I take after my papa, 
I’m not half so good as dear mamma, 


can fully appreciate what the “miracles of 


science” have done for a patient world. Why 
+ cannot scientific toys consume their own noise, 
as factories can—but do not—consume their own 
smoke? Why doesn’t some scientist—who is 
“a worth the name—devise a system of isolation, by 
which we shall be immune from the barbarous 
din of cities and the no less barbarous clatter of 
our country neighbor? I know of half a dozen 
quiet houses by the sea which in one day lost 
. their blessed silences, their self-respecting 
privacy, by reason of a phonographic invasion. 
The cackling of the music-hall song, the bellow- 
‘J ing of the operatic star, extinguished without 
Se difficulty the ocean’s diffident murmur. 
An enterprising advertiser represents the shade 
of Beethoven listening enraptured to a mechanical 
; Bishop Van Brut was a tremendous favorite among the ladies of his set. He 
will be remembered as the author of the famous Five-Thousand-Dollar Prayer 
that won the prize in the Jollier’s W eekly compctition. 
4 “An Infernal Gallemaufry O’Din” 
The Ettrick Shepherd 
; HE limitations of American fiction are all in the ; 
Ee line of the unexpected. A veteran story-teller 
om” ventured recently to say a few bitter words anent the 
braying of the phonograph; and the editor of the 
periodical for which the tale was written eliminated 
the passage, lest it should wound the feelings of those 
captains of industry who make—and advertise— 
phonographs. .At the same time the author was v- 
told that, if she desired to be sarcastic, she might 
rail as much as she pleased at stringed instruments. ah aati FB 
ae beyond the pale of protection. “My face is my fortune,” replied Bertie. 
= The incident is edifying, as showing the grasp of “You must owe a lot of money, then,” said the Bishop, eying with suspicion 


commercialism; but it points to a future when we the cigar Bertie had given him. 
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“My ancestors came over in the Edna Mayflower,” said 
Bertie, proudly, in answer to old Harrifeller’s first question. 

“So did mine,” rejoined the old gentleman, blandly, “but 
they were crushed to death on the voyage.” 


substitute for a piano, and probably thinking 
how much labor he could have spared him- 
self by the simple expedient of being born a 
century later. We shall need no more Bee- 
thovens in the future. It’s every man his own 
musician now, and scientists multiplying day 
by day their infernal machines for the de- 
struction of the stillness of the world. 
Agnes Repplier. 


The Natural Result 


“A CARPENTER without a house?” said 
the Fool Killer. ‘‘Why doesn’t he make 
a house?” 

“Because,” I said, “there is an overpro- 
duction of houses.” 

“Then why doesn’t he live in one of them?” 

“‘Why, he made them for some one else,” 
said I. 

“T’'ll get my gun,” he said. ‘Do the people 
he made them for live in them?” 

“No,” I said, ‘they rent them out to work- 
ing people like the carpenter.” 

“Do working people pay rent for what they 
build themselves?” said the Fool Killer. 

““Of course,” I said. 

“T must buy some canned meat,” said the 
Fool Killer. ‘“‘Where do the house-makers 
live?” he continued. 

“They live in the slums,” I said. 

“What are slums?” asked the Fool Killer. 

“Places where there are so many poor people 
that overcrowding and filth kill them.” 

“They have taken away my job,”: said the 
Fool Killer. Bolton Hail. 


Leisure 
CF EISURE is an obsolete form of killing time. 
4 )) It once existed in large quantities. It is now, 
(Z however, a thing of the past. 


WH ees Leisure at one time was used quite extensively 
= to produce statues, laws, legends, poems and 
nen other masterpieces. Its place has now been 
taken by labor-saving devices that turn out fig- 
ures, franchises, gossip, doggerel and other quick 
sellers. 

Will leisure ever come in again? Not as long 
as there are things to advertise. In the meantime, 
we are too busy to write any more about it, there 
being a best seller up our sleeve that must be ready 
for the printer by 4.30 P.M. to-morrow. 
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ARD luck is the mother of success. Luck is 
only a relative. 


Which is it to be, Angelina or Ethelberta ? 
In despair, Bertie plunges into a whirl of reckless gaiety at his club. 


The mental strain of deciding between Angelina and Ethelberta affects Bertie’s 
health. 

He sends for the great specialist, Dr. Worsener Plummer, who after examining 
his heart tells him he has a hopeless case of Angelina Pectoris complicated with 
Ethelitis. (To be continued in our next) 
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A Family Matter 


from each other.” 

Major Wellington Hopper 
ae looked decidedly into the face of 
the young man who sat in his 
* private office, and who had just 
asked permission to pay atten- 
tion to his daughter Maude. 

see, Mr. Pendleton,”’ he 
s.id, ‘‘we have always made this 
a rule, and, the thing having be- 
come a habit with us, of course 
we could not make an exception 
in your case.” 

“You mean” —— 

“T mean that my daughter 
Maude has always confided 
everything to her parents. There 
has been no concealment. It is 


’ AS A family we have no secrets 


lieve it’s the only way to bring up 
children. Now, sir, if you wish to make 
love to her, you'll have to do it in our pres- 
ence.” 
But’”’- 
“No buts, I assure you. And there should 

be no cause for embarrassment on your 
SS part. I understand you are a worthy 
= youngman. Very well. If you think there’s 
~ a chance of your winning Maude, you are 
* welcome to try. But it’s got to be in con- 
formity with our rules and not yours.” 
‘“Can’t I take her out to drive?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor see her alone ?”’ 

Never.” 

“But how can I hope, sir, to win her? I don’t even know 
whether she cares for me yet or not. I’ve had no means of find- 
ing out.” 

“You can find out just as well in the family circle as out of 
it. We live in the utmost freedom. Don’t be afraid. You can 
call in the evening and act just as if you were alone with her. 
And now, if you will excuse me, I must go on with my mail.” 

That evening Mr. Pendleton appeared at eight p.m., but 
there was a doubtfulness about him, an air of anxiety, that 
was only too painfully evident. 

Miss Maude Hopper, who was a very pretty girl, endeavored 
to relieve his embarrassment by a reassuring smile, as she led 
him into the living-room where her father and mother were 
reading and her brother Claude was rigging a boat. 


All said good-evening to Mr. Pendleton, who looked ex- 


tremely foolish. 

“Don’t mind us,” said the Major, taking up his paper. 
“Remember what I said.” 

Making a mighty effort, the young man led Maude over to 
the sofa, which happened to be in a shadowy part of the room, 


as far away from Claude as possible. He managed to look into 
her eyes once or twice, but found, to his discomfort, that 
Maude’s mother was watching him ; not furtively, however, 
but openly and frankly. 

“Maude,” she said, “from what your father tells me, Mr. 
Pendleton is smitten with you. Don’t be afraid,” she added 
to Pendleton, “‘to tell her so.” 

Pendleton, blushing a deep crimson, managed to reach for- 
ward and take Maude’s hand. 

She did not withdraw it. 

They sat thus in silence for some moments. 

Finally, with another mighty effort, he stammered: 

“Do you—think—you—could—ever”’ 

Claude looked up from his rigging anxiously. He leaned 
forward, his boyish lips parted in curiosity to hear the rest of 
the sentence. But Pendleton, hopelessly entangled, stopped 
short. ‘ 

“You were going to ask me,” said Maude, helping him out 
with a smile, “if I ever could care for you?” 

Yes.”’ 

“T think I might—in time.” 

“Now, Maude,” said her mother, “‘don’t be too forward. 
Let Mr. Pendleton do some of the courting.” This in a slightly 
satirical tone. 

The Major looked up, a look of annoyance passing over his 
hitherto immobile face. 

“Now, my dear,” he said to his wife, “you let Maude alone. 
She’s all right. You must remember that the circumstances 
are peculiar. Our young friend here is not used to our way of 
doing things, and Maude is only helping him out. I feel sure 
that Mr. Pendleton understands and appreciates her attitude 
fully. Don’t you?” he asked, appealing directly to that young 
man. 

“Certainly,” stammered Pendleton. 

He looked almost hopelessly from one to the other of the 
parents. 

A feeble smile came to his face. 

“T guess you'll believe that I do—care—some—for— 
Maude,” headded, earnestly, ‘for otherwise I couldn’t do this. 
It’s awful hard, I assure you.” 

“Of course it is,” replied the Major, soothingly. ‘But it 
only goes to prove what I’ve contended all along—that our 
modern system of conventions and education is all wrong. 
Too much secretiveness. Too much false modesty. It’s the 
fault of society. But you'll get over it,” he went on. “Just 
keep at it.” 

He resumed his paper, and Pendleton edged a trifle nearer 
toMaude. He put one arm half around her waist, and, leaning 
forward, whispered, ‘‘Do you love me?” 

“What did he say?” asked Claude from his rigging to his 
mother. “TI didn’t hear him.” 

“He said,” repeated Maude’s mother, impatiently, for she 
was sitting close to Maude, and besides was blest with almost 
supernatural hearing, ““‘Do you love me?’ Claude, I must 
warn you not to interrupt. It is very bad manners for a boy of 
your age. If you cannot hear what Mr. Pendleton is saying to 
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your sister, then move your boat nearer, but quietly 
quietly.” 

Claude dragged his apparatus over toward the sofa. 

““Excuse me,” he said, politely, with a note of real contri- 
tion—for Claude was at heart a gentleman. 

“Certainly,” replied Pendleton, feeling in some vague man- 
ner that he must not be outdone in courtesy. 

“You were saying something,” said Maude, in a tone of re- 
sumption. 

“ VYes—I 

Pendleton paused, and pulled out his handkerchief and 
wiped his brow with it. 

said,” he went on,‘ ‘that I—I—wanted to know 

“Tf I loved you ?” 

Yes.” 

Claude leaned forward, dropping the main boom and all the 
halyards in his eagerness. Maude’s mother lifted her finger at 
him warningly. 

“Just a little,” Maude replied, with a sweet smile. Claude 
relaxed. 

Pendleton got up. The strain had told upon him heavily. 

“Thank you,” he said, hoarsely. ‘I think now I must be 
going.” 

soon?” 

“Well—yes. I” 

“He’s tired,” said the Major, rising. “Why shouldn’t he 
be? Don’t try to do too much at one time,” he said, witha 
smile of ripe sympathy. ‘‘We understand. It’s all right. 
Come to-morrow. You'll be fresher then, and gradually you 
will get used to our ways.” 

And so, pressing Maude’s hand firmly—for it would have 
been useless for her to follow him into the hall, this being 
against the rules—Pendleton departed. 

As he did so, however, he felt a little bunch of paper that 
she pressed into his palm. 

He took it silently away with him. 

When he got home that night he read it over and over with 
tears of joy. Pendleton was himself again. 

The next evening, at the usual hour, he presented himself 
at the house of his beloved. But there was about him such an 
air of confidence that even the Major noticed it. 

“You feel better,” he said. 

“Much better, thank you, sir,” said Pendleton. “The fact 
is,’ he went on, “that last evening I was so totally unprepared 
for your methods that I hadn’t time to collect myself. But 
now that I’ve thought it over, I can see that you are quite 
right and that I was the one that was foolish. Maude, dar- 
ling, come over here on the sofa.” 

Maude obeyed. Maude’s mother sat in her favorite chair 
with her book. The Major began on his paper. Claude, who 
had rigged his boat, was now beginning to unrig it. 

Pendleton grasped Maude’s hand firmly and surely. Then 
his other arm stole confidently around her waist. He drew her 
head down on his shoulder. 

“You told me last night,” he said, “that you loved me a 
little. Is that right?” 

“Yes,” replied Maude, softly. 

Claude paused with the bowsprit in midair. 

“From the very instant I saw you first,” went on Pendleton, 
his voice gathering courage as he proceeded, “I loved you pas- 


very 
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sionately. Are you my sweetheart ?’’ he asked, anxiously, hug- 
ging her closer. 

“Yes, dear.” 

The Major looked up approvingly. 

“Good work,” he said. “‘That’s the way.” 

Pendleton, getting a firmer hold, continued: 

precious, darling pet!” 

“Yes, love!” 

“Are you my dear, delicious little tootsey woosey ?”’ 

“Yes, ducky.” 

“Oh, it’s just sweet of you to say that.”’ 

Pendleton kissed her upturned face. 

‘My lovely dovey!” 

Claude picked up the hull and top hamper of his boat and 
began a swift retreat. 

“‘Kiss me again, sweetness.”’ 

“No! Oo kiss me.” 

“No! Oo kiss me.” 

“Sare, now Oo.” 

“Darling, precious sing!” 

“Petsy wetsy!” 

The Major, unable to contain himself any longer, sprang up, 
throwing his paper on the table. 

“Look here, young man,” he said fiercely, ‘“‘how long are 
you going to keep this up?” 

“Don’t mind us, sir,” said Pendleton. ‘ Darling!” 

“Ducky!” 

And then, as the door slammed and they were alone, he said: 

‘Maude, dear, that letter of instructions you gave me was 
an inspiration.” 

While outside the door the Major cried fiercely to Maude’s 
mother: 

‘My dear, for heaven’s sake, let’s get them married as soon 
as possible, or we'll all be in a sanitarium!” 

M. 
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a TRYING TO REFORM HIS WIFE 

e. From an Outsider’s Point of View 


HAT follows is reprinted from the editorial 
columns of the Sacramento Bee, not on account 

of any commendatory allusions it may contain, but 
because of the clearness and apparent fairness of its 
‘A, statements. If Lire said the 

same things they might be at- 
tributed to soreness or chagrin, 
but, coming as they do from the 
other side of the continent and 
2 ose" from a pen guided by no local 
or partisan prejudice, they should carry some weight with 
the people and particularly with the press of New York State: 


THE CRITIC OF LIFE AND THE’ NEW YORK COURTS 


Metcalfe, critic of New York Lire, was excluded from the 
theatres owned or controlled by the Theatrical Trust, because 
that menace to all that is best in the drama did not like his drastic 
criticisms of rotten plays, rotten stars and rotten conditions. 

Metcalfe sued the Trust, and the lower court found against him, 
holding that a theatrical manager has the right to exclude any- 
me body from a theatre he controls. And now the Court of Appeals 

of New York has sustained that decision, declaring that “a 
: theatre manager derives from the State no authority to carry on 
zs his business, but may conduct it precisely as any other citizen 
may conduct his own affairs.” 

Judges, however, are very much like doctors. They disagree 
very frequently. And undoubtedly some of the very best con- 


stitutional lawyers in New York will be found to take issue with 
this decision of the Courts of the Empire State. It would not be 
difficult to find as broad and deep legal minds in the Empire State 
as those upon the Bench, who will hold to the principle that a 
theatre is not so much a private as itis a public institution; that 
while the owner or manager has certain rights, they are not those 
of a man in his own home; that he owes certain obligations to the 
general public in exchange for the privilege granted by the 
authorities by license to give “public” entertainments; that this 
decision by the New York courts is, for one thing, against the 
spirit of the more recent Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States; that it is diametrically opposed to public policy, 
in that it gives into the hands of a scheming and dishonest 
Theatrical Trust the power to crush all honest dramatic criticism. 

And the latter is the strongest argument why the law-making 
authority of New York—of every State in fact, if that decision is 
to stand—shall enact by law that a theatre is not a private house, 
and that the owner or manager has not the right to exclude any- 
body he may dislike, on any pretext whatever. 

To allow such a decision to stand will be to mzke dramatic 
criticism a lower trade than that of blacking boots. 

And God knows it is sycophantic enough now in its sub- 
serviency to the Theatrical Trust. 

Men like Metcalfe are sadly neeCed among the dramatic critics 
of every big city, and the law should encourage them and not 
permit the Trusts, backed by the Courts, to silence them. 


An Unsuccessful Journey to Lesbos 


T NEED not necessarily be taken as a sign 
of the degeneracy of New York theatre-goers 


the Lyric was brief and not at all glorious. 
To the most uncompromising and severe 
‘critic of present-day audiences and our far 
from intellectual or discerning public this 
\, play could not bring enthusiasm. That it 
‘ was written seriously from the literary 
| point of view, that in every way it was 
presented carefully and with most excellent scholarly intent, does 
not call for unqualified praise simply because these things are 
lacking in the majority of contemporary theatrical entertainments. 
Both Mr. Percy Mackaye who wrote the play and Mr. Harrison 
Grey Fiske who produced it deserve the credit of at least at- 
tempting to do something that was worth while entirely apart 
from the box-office point of view. Both brains and money were 
generously bestowed upon an effort that because it was made at 
all deserves respectful consideration. 

With theatrical and dramatic conditions as they are, it is de 
rigueur among some of those who write about the stage to be as 
flippant concerning a serious effort of this kind as it is to weigh 
seriously the merits and demerits of the most trifling musical 
comedy and its performers. These writers know their public and 
know where the real interest lies. But even in a time when flip- 
pancy was less the dominant note with press and public “Sappho 
and Phaon” would have failed because of its intrinsic faults. 
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Mr. Mackaye’s present task is a more dif- 
ficult one than he encountered in making a 
poem in drama of the career of Joan of Arc. 
In that case there was more actuality and 
inspiration ready to his hand. ‘Burning 
Sappho” considered historically is a very 
sketchy personality, and the imagination 
of Mr. Mackaye fails to supply to a career 
largely mythical, invented episodes that 
satisfy one’s own imaginings. Mr. Mac- 
kaye’s story is neither pleasing nor credible, 
measured by either the practical or the fic- 
tional standard. We cannot believe that 
‘Sappho, ” with even the little we know of 
her, would find in such a heroas Mr. Mac- 
kaye pictures inspiration for either material 
or ideal affection. There is no reasoning 

‘about what any woman will do in matters 
of love and a poetess of passion is still fur- 
ther beyond the pale of rationality, but 
where one has the whole realm of imagina- 
tion in which to find the masculine cause of 
feminine aberration it would seem that 


there might have been discovered some- | 


thing more ideal and more plausible than 
Mr. Mackaye’s Phaon. His humbleness of 
station, even his domesticity, might be for- 
given, but never his lack of poetic and 
romantic attractiveness. In real life we 
would never be surprised at any selection a 
Sappho would make, but in poetic fiction 
there must be something to satisfy the 
imagination. 

Mr. Mackaye’s Sappho is herself not cal- 
culated to awaken our sympathies or carry 
away our reasons. The author has given 
her neither wit nor subtlety. Nor has he 
endowed her with either the mysterious or 
the obvious attributes that make some 
women the enslavers of the souls, minds or 
hearts of men of all kinds and conditions. 
It might be, that even hampered by the re- 
quirements of blank verse, a Sappho could 
be built up on our fragmentary knowledge 
of the Lesbian sweet singer who would 
answer these requirements. It would have 


to be done, though, by a poet and a drama- 
tist who to his creative genius should add 
the deepest insight into the passions of men 
and women. This insight Mr. Mackaye 
does not possess, if we may judge from the 
commonplace and ill-defined heroine he 
gave us in his Sappho. 

The minor characters are better satisfying 
creations, because although to some extent 
symbolic, they are drawn on conventional 
lines. The much-sounding Thalassa, wife 
of Phaon, with her babe, became tiresome 
by reiteration, but this tiresomeness may 
have been meant, perhaps, to make this 
Sappho’s limited powers of attraction ap- 
pear plausible. The melancholy of a wife 
has been the cause of many a husband’s 
wandering from his own fireside to joy in 
the company of the most ordinary Sapphos. 

* * * 

ITH classic material and using classic 

forms it is not difficult to carry to in- 
expert minds the notion that a writer is 
academic and scholarly when he is in fact 
only sophomoric. Many undergraduates, 
particularly in the English universities, have 
been carried away by the fine frenzy of this 
kind of writing, and there are doubtless in 
existence to-day cords of dusty manuscripts 
that their young authors and the authors’ 
friends once thought were mighty classic 
dramas. The judgment of more mature and 
better-educated minds brought upon them 
the fate which public apathy has visited 
on Mr. Mackaye’s effort. 

The lesson in the failure of ‘Sappho and 
Phaon” seems to be that while the best of 
poetic dramas have small attraction for 
New York audiences, mediocre ones, no 
matter how ambitious in purpose and no 
matter how seriously and adequately under- 
taken in presentation, have no chance at all. 

* * * 


HIS letter is a sample of many that have 
recently come to Lire from persons 
who, although personally strangers to LIFE, 
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are evidently not only its friends but believers 
in American fair play as that term used to 
be understood before the days when com- 
mercial combination made might a little bit 
superior to right: 


To the Dramatic Editor of Lije: 

Dear Six:—In the last issue of Lire we learn of 
the decision of Court of Appeals. 

The writer personally never altogether saw plays 
with your eyes, because his tastes ran little toward 
the Problem Play. But that is a small matter. 

Death-beds, scenes of grief, tragedies, have been 
too much the writer’s common lot for years. He is, 
therefore, no weeping, mawkish sentinrentalist. 

But in reading this account of the decision, a lump 
rises in his throat, a spleen is engendered and it seems 
a fearful thing that true Americans have to stand by 
and see you treated so. 

With sincere hopes for the ultimate, I am, 
Yours truly, 
H. M. Hatt, M.D. 
Wheeling, W. Vas Oct. 16, 1907. 


To this evidently American correspond- 
ent and to others who have expressed sim- 
ilar ideas LIFE extends its thanks and ap- 
Metcalje. 


preciation. 
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Academy of Music—The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Successful drama based on modern business methods 

A stor—Last week of Mr. Raymond Hitchcock in 
“A Yankee Tourist.”” Amusing musical play founded 
on “ The Gallopers.” 

Belasco—Last week of ‘ The Rose of the Rancho.” 
Delightfully staged and well-acted drama of Mexican 
and early California days. 

Bijou—Mme. Nazimova in Ibsen’s “The Master 
Builder.” Interesting in matter and presentation. 

Casino— The Gay White Way.” The equivalent 
of the French revue, dealing in light fashion with 
recent American theatrical successes. 

Criterion—“ The Dairymaids.” Imported musica! 
farce. In Gaiety fashion but not quite up to the 
earlier Gaiety favorites. 

Daly’s—American problem play, “The Great 
Divide,” with Margaret Anglin, Mr. Henry Miller 
and excellent cast. Interesting and well acted. 

Empire—John Drew, Billie Burke and Mr 
Ferdinand Gottschalk appearing in ‘“‘My Wife.” 
Very light comedy from the French. Diverting and 
well presented. 

Hackett—‘* When Knights Were Bold.”’ Persons of 
to-day in medieval life. Mr. Francis Wilson and 
competent support in fairly amusing farcical comedy. 

Herald Square—* The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
A dull-care chaser with Mr. Lew Fields, good support, 
girls and music. 

Hippodrome—Final weeks of ‘‘ Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter” and “Pioneer Days.”’ Spectacle, ballet and 
Western life. Almost everybody has seen and liked it. 

Keith and Proctor’s Theatres—Stock companies and 
vaudeville, changing from week to week. 

Lincoln Square—Aborn Opera Company, in reper 
tory of light opera. 

Lyric—* Miss Pocahontas.” Musical piece by the 
author of “‘1492.”" Notice later. 

Majestic—*The Top o’ th’ World.” Excellent 
Christmas show. good excuse for the grown-ups 
to take the kiddies. 

Stuyvesant—“ A Grand Army Man,” with Mr. 
David Warfield and a cast admirably selected and 
rehearsed. Mr. Belasco’s latest success. 

_ Weber’s—“ Hip! Hip! Hooray!” The kind of mu- 
sical, funny production usual at this house, but not 
up to the usual standard. 

West End Opera House—Traveling companies in 
well-known plays. 
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Customs Inspection 


F SECRETARY CORTELYOU can 

effect an abatement of the customs 
nuisance, he will win the lasting grati- 
tude of that part of the traveling public 
called ‘‘half-citizens.” Nay, more, he 
may even prove to be the unconscious 
means by which women will come to a 
realizing sense of the beauty and nobility 
of truth, when a premium is no longer 
put upon lying. 

From a woman’s point of view, custom- 
house inspection is an unnecessary drop 
of bitterness in an otherwise cheerful ex- 
perience. Indeed, there are certain 
phases of the tariff which her brain seems 
unable to grasp, puzzle over them as she 
will. If she is earning her own living, for 
example, and saves enough money to go 
to Europe every two or three years, it is 
not quite apparent to her why all the ad- 
vantages in the tariff laws should lie so 
entirely with the capitalist and the work- 


ingman. 


HEN we goed to Aunt Carrie’s, she 
Sez she ain’t had no time to fix 

A dinner like it ought to be, 

’Cause she has been at work since six 
O'clock, a-sweepin’ out th’ rooms 

An’ tidyin’ th’ place a lot, 
So, if we’re hungry, she p’sumes 

We'll haf to take just what she’s got. 


An’ nen she sez she ain’t th’ one 
To try to put on city style— 
She likes relations just to run 
In for a meal oncet in awhile, 
An’ be content with what is cooked— 
A simple country dinner—so 
If anything is overlooked 
’T’ ll haf to be excused, you know. 


An’ nen she goes an’ shuts th’ door 
?At leads out where th’ table is, 
An’ pa, he sez he’s glad he’s wore 
*At country appuhtite o’ his! 
Aunt Carrie tells us to come on 
Although there’s nothin’ fit to touch, 
But we can eat till it is gone, 
But she knows that it isn’t much! 


‘Increased prosperity,’ due in part to 
high tariff, means to the workingman 
higher wages, with which he can meet 
the increasingly greater cost of living 
(due to prosperity ?). By the self-support- 
ing woman, on the other hand, the 
greater cost of living (in rent, provisions, 
and clothes) must be met with the same 
salary; yet, unless she pays for the privi- 
lege, she is forbidden by law—‘‘half- 
citizen’? though she is—to replenish her 
wardrobe in Europe beyond one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth, although she could 
save money by doing so. And this in 
order that higher wages may be paid to 
foreign workmen, who do not belong in 
this country, and who assist already too 
rich capitalists to crush out competition 


A Simple Country Dinner 


An’ there is chickens—young ones—fried; 
An’ there’s a juicy, big boiled ham, 
"Ith lots o’ gravy on each side, 
An’ turnips an’ blackberry jam; 
An’ soda biscuits—just as light !— 
An’ quince p’serves, an’ peaches, too; 
An’ mash’ potatoes, just as white! 
An’ dandy pickles, I tell you! 


An’ beans, an’ peas, an’ corn an’ rice, 
An’ cherries ’at is sweet an’ red; 

An’ quince p’serves—I’ve told ’at twice— 
But they’re fine on Aunt Carrie’s bread! 

An’ pies—three kind o’ pies—an’ cake; 
An’ apple jelly—it’s th’ best; 

You ought to see it shake an’ shake! 
An’—goodness! I forget th’ rest! 


An’ we all eat till we can’t hold 

Another little bite, you bet; 
An’ nen Aunt Carrie, she will scold 

An’ say she knows we’re hungry yet. 
Nen pa, he sez ’at this here meal 

Has surely been mos’ glo-ri-ous, 
An’ sez he wonders how we'd feel 

If she had been expectin’ us! 

W. D. Nesbit. 


with other countries, while they them- 
selves, the capitalists, lead the fight with 
the slogan, ‘‘Decrease in cost to the con- 
sumer!” 

Truly, a bright picture of alluring 
promise! It stirs patriotism in the most 
sluggish heart. 

Prosperity! Prosperity! How many 
sweet illusions have been fostered in thy 
name! Carolyn Shipman. 


Favoritism 
“T HAVEN'T a pull with any one,”’ said 
the unsuccessful man. 
“Oh, yes, you have, dear,” said his 
wife, encouragingly; ‘“‘with the fool- 
killer.” 
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FATHER READS FROM HIS FAVORIT 
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| qermeaph fiction, or that portion of it which aspires to be 
taken seriously, whatever may be its crimes and its short- 
comings, has at least abandoned the lay figure for the live 
model. Time was when the bad baronet, the exiled earl, the 
goddess heroine, and the rest, were the chief furnishings of the 
studio of romance. But these wooden and wire “forms” have 
long since been relegated to the literary attic. Mrs. Frances 
Hedgson Burnett, however, has dusted them off, brought 
them down stairs and used them in the production of The 
Shuttle, an international romance which is intended to sum- 
marize the social rapprochement of England and America 
during the past twenty years. Mr. William de Morgan has 
described his delightful trafficking with eighteenth century 
ghosts and nineteenth century people, Alice-for-Short, as a 
dichronism. Following his example we venture to describe 
Mrs. Burnett’s elaborate padding and redraping of these old 
lay figures of sentiment as an anachronism. 


I happened, on a railroad train a day or so ago, to be 
reading Mr. Arthur Tilley’s critique of Francois Rabelais, 
written for the new French Men of Letters series, when a 
fellow passenger, seeing Rabelais’s name on the top of the 
page, leaned over and said, ‘‘ Would you mind telling me what 
that fellow’s stuff is about? I have read chapters and 
chapters of it and I swear I can’t see what he is driving at.” 
On the spur of the moment I suggested that a Japanese 
gentleman of the twenty-fourth century, reading a trans- 
lation of Mr. Dooley would have even more difficulty. But 
as most of us have had our moments of wondering what 
Rabelais was driving at, it may be well to refer them to Mr. 
Tilley who has devoted a great deal of time to finding out. 
To me his report seems unnecessarily dry, its spirit being 
almost entirely antiquarian. But it was doubtless written for 
the antiquarianly inclined. 


Major Vigoureux, A. 'T. Quiller-Couch’s new novel, is the 
story of an officer of artillery whom some red tape tangle of 
the British war office has left forgotten in a dismantled fort on 
one of the small Channel islands. The major is a loveable old 
fellow whose neighbors would have pitied him had they dared 
and whom we might find pathetic but for a similar obstacle. 
The story is out of the ordinary, written by ‘““Q” in a gentler 
mood than usual, and is restful in its quiet realization of the 
zest of life in a quaint corner which the world has passed by. 


Anthony Hope has written Helena’s Path in a spirit of light 
comedy that calls for an equally unexacting mood on the part of 
his readers. The situation is a stage situation—almost a comic 
opera one—founded upon a disputed right of way, and the ro- 
mantic farce which develops from it is only saved from heavy 
commonplaceness by the author’s mastery of badinage. The 
tale is a flimsy fabric shot with more or less iridescent dialogue. 


In 1904 M. Hugues le Roux, while upon official business 
in Abyssinia, was enabled through the favor of Menelik to 
translate into French an ancient Abyssinian religious chronicle 
describing the visit of the Queen of Sheba to the court of 
Solomon. 


This French version is now published in English 


under the title of Magda, Queen of Sheba. The fragment is 
not only interesting on account of its curious history and 
because of its conducting us into a well known presence by 
the back way, but it contains passages of much beauty and is 
marked by that simplicity and vigor which are doubtless due 
to the attrition of long continued oral transmission. 


The papers by Kenyon Cox upon Painters and Sculptors, 
published as a companion volume to his Old Masters and New, 
are, if one may risk the expression, interesting chiefly on 
account of their limitations. Mr. Cox is too much of a 
painter, and perhaps in a broad sense too little of an artist, 
to be a many sided critic. But he is unmistakeably sincere, 
and sufficiently frank for his essays to throw a good deal of 
light upon a matter always perplexing to the layman, the 
way in which a technician is spoken to by the technique of 
his fellow workers. 


The title of Margaret Deland’s little story, An Encore, 
refers to the later renewal of an interrupted love affair. But 
one likes to detect in it also a smiling reference on the part of 
the author to our appreciation of her Old Chester characters. 
For the love affair of the story 1s an Old Chester love affair, 
and several of our old friends reappear for a moment, as it 
were before the curtain, to bow their acknowledgments to us. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


The Shuttle, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Frederick A. Stokes and Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 

Francois Rabelais, by Arthur Tilley. (The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. $1.50.) 

Major Vigoureux, by A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Helena’s Path, by Anthony Hope. (The McClure Company.) 
_ Magda, Queen of Sheba, from Hugues le Roux’s French version of an Abys- 
sinian chronicle. (Funk and Wagnalls Company.) 

Painters and Sculptors, by Kenyon Cox. (Duffield and Company. $2.50.) 

An Encore, by Margaret Deland, (Harper and Brothers, $1.50.) 


Predestination 
ERY few of the millions who cumber this earth 
Are left without guidance, were all the truth known, 
For “the good Lord takes care of children and fools,” 
And ‘the devil takes care of his own.” 


“7 Packsons are happily married, aren’t they?” 
“Oh, no! Why, they hadn’t lived together three weeks 
before she discovered that he played a wretched game of 
bridge.” 
OUSEKEEPER : How does it happen, Jane, that you 
never saw finger-bowls before? Didn’t they use them 
in the last place you worked ? 
Jane: No, marm, they mostly washed theirselves before 
they came to the table, marm. 
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JEANNE d'R. d’‘OILYANS. No. III—THE SORTIE 


BEARING THE “OILYFLAMME” AT THE HEAD OF HER TRUSTED CAPTAINS, LA FUSELLE LEADS FORTH THE EXPEDITION eae 
AGAINST COMPETITION 


Players of the Game 


By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


cond name shall I say?” The office boy looked dis- 

approvingly at the gaunt, unshaven, shabby Irishman 
who had inquired if the “‘Sinator”’ was in. 

° ‘Never mind the name. Tell him it is a Dimocrat.” 

The boy passed languidly into the adjoining room and 
languidly returned. 

“Mr. Hendricks is busy. What you want to see him 
about?” 

“That ain’t for you to ask. Step back there and tell him 
it’s a matter of immejiate importance—and step lively.” 

The boy shuffled again into the private office. He came 
out, looking bored. 

““Mr. Hendricks will see you,” he said. 

On recognizing his caller, the young lawyer displayed the 
cordiality which a candidate in the last month of his campaign 
usually has for a constituent. 

“Why, hello, Casey!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘If I’d known it was 


you I wouldn’t have kept you waiting. Why didn’t you send 
in your name?” 

“**T would have made no odds. Ye’ve forgot me, Sinator.” 

Casey answered in a sad, reproachful voice. He seated 
himself; when he sat down, the corners of his long, red, 
melancholy upper lip seemed to droop even more than when 
he stood. 

“Forgotten you! Oh, nonsense.” 

Hendricks pushed the box of cheap cigars which he re- 
served for such visitors across the table. Casey silently dug 
up a handful and slowly distributed them among his pockets. 

“You've either forgot me or done me dirt,”’ he said, mourn- 
fully. ‘And I wouldn’t be thinking that of you, Sinator. 
No, I didn’t send in my name. I knowed you’d not remem- 
ber it.” 

He reached out, took another cigar, bit off the end, and 


lighted it. This story continued on page 558 
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“Well, what’s the trouble?” Hendricks asked. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“You can do most anything you’re a mind to, 
Sinator. That’s it; I’m afraid you ain’t a mind 
to—or I’d never been forgot so soon.” 

The lawyer waited patiently. 

“Ves,” continued Casey, in an aggrieved tone, 
after three or four puffs on his cigar. ‘Well, 
you never can tell about a man when he gets into 
office; some that seems good Dimocrats turns 
out to be worse than Republicans; and some that 
went in as Republicans develops a kind heart.” 

“Tf you'll tell me what’s gone wrong” Fegan 
Hendricks, in an assiduous voice. But Casey 
shook his head. 

“Tim Murphy was askin’ me only last night 
about Rawb’ns’n—him that owns the ice-houses. 
‘T’ve got nothing again Rawb’ns’n,’ says I, 
‘except that he’s a Republican. And I don’t 
know as that’s always enough to damn a man.’” 

Hendricks stiffened himself against the demand 
that he felt to be coming. Robinson was the 
rival candidate for election to the Senate in a 
contest which was proving desperately close. 


“T’ve always been loy’l to the party,” con- 
tinued Casey, cheerlessly. ‘‘But some in the 
party take advantage of a man’s loy’lty. They 
don’t think he needs to be took care of. As I 


says to Murphy last night, it might be a good 
thing for some of us to introduce some variety 
into our votin’ this year.” 

““You’re not satisfied with your job?” asked 
Hendricks. “I recommended you to the Street 
Department, and I understood you had been 
given a good berth.” 

“A good berth, is it?’ cried Casey, derisively. 
“Subforeman it is that I still am, now goin’ on 
two years; subforeman only, mind ye, and not 
yet a foreman at all! Me that controls and de- 
livered to ye two years ago thirty-three votes in 
the Fift? Sinatorial Dist:ict! Me subforeman, 
workin’ no more than on the level or only a bit 
above of a gang of Eyetalians and Dagoes! For 
a year I kept sayin’, ‘The Sinator won’t forget 
me; he’s findin’ me a better place.’ But now it’s 
come home to me that I was wrong, and that the 
Sinator had forgot.” 

“When I got you your job, you were glad to 
have it; you seemed perfectly satisfied. I never 
professed to be able to do more for you than I 
have done.” 

‘“‘Ah, that’s all very well for ye to say now, 
Sinator. But, of course, there was understand- 
ings. And you could have done it if you’d 
wanted to; you could have done it, Sinator.” 

“Done what?” 

‘Got me the place of a foreman. Now, Sinator, 
T ask ye, is the job of a subforeman in the Street 
Cleanin’ Department one to support a growin’ 
family? Why, Sinator, it’s no less than morti- 
fyin’ to my friends to see me in such a job—me 
that controls and delivers at this next election no 
less than thirty-three votes in the Fift’ Sinatorial 
District! It’s more than mortifyin’ to them—for 
I’ve got no chance to show them my friendship. 
If I was a foreman I could fire the whole gang 
of Dagoes and hire in some good men like Murphy 
and O’Neil and Hooley; but a subforeman’s got 
no rights, none at all.” 

“Mr. Starr, the Superintendent of Streets, ap- 
points the foremen ; I have no influence with him 
in such a matter.” 


“Ah, you could do it, Sinator; you could do it 
You’re in the city machine and Jimmy Starr’s in 
the city machine, and what the machine says 
goes. You could do it, Sinator. You could get 
me a place as subforeman; and now, after two 
years of hard and faithful service, you could get 
me raised to a foreman.” 

“T don’t mind trying,” Hendricks said. ‘ But 
I’m afraid I won’t have any influence with the 
Superintendent of Streets. He makes his ap- 
pointments to the responsible positions without 
any hints from me, and he’ll probably tell me to 
mind my own business. But I’ll risk that on the 
chance of getting a favor done for an cld friend. 
Only I don’t want you to feel too hopeful, 
Casey.” 

“You can do it, Sinator,”’ Casey assured him. 
And as he rose, he added, in a fateful voice: 
‘“‘There’s thirty-three votes in the Fift’ Sinatorial 
District that says you can do it. T’ll be droppin’ 
in maybe to-morrow to hear the good word.” 

That afternoon the Senator visited the Super- 
intendent of Streets—a little, peppery, red-haired 
man whose chin projected forbiddingly. 

“What!” cried he, “‘that mealy-mouthed Mick 
that can’t bend his back wanting to be a foreman! 
Not on your life! I'd like to do you a good turn, 
Harry, but ask me something easy.” 

“He has quite a following out my way,” 
observed Hendricks. “And it’s a close scrap, 
Jimmy.” 

“Well, that’s too bad. I'd like to help you— 
but it wouldn’t be fair to the department. Casey’s 
on the bum; you’ve got to have some sort of a 
man for a foreman.” 

“All right; I appreciate your point of view. 
Sorry to have bothered you. I guess I can fix 
it up with him, anyhow.” 

Hendricks swung out of the room good- 
naturedly, and in the busy happenings of the day 
soon forgot about Casey. But Casey did not 
forget, and the next day called on the Senator. 

“T’m mighty sorry, Casey,” said Hendricks, 
“but that man Starr is like a rock. I couldn’t 
do a thing with him. When I suggested his taking 
you on as a foreman, he went right up in the air.” 

“You and the machine could fix it,” Casey 
declared, doggedly. 

“‘Nobody can fix Jimmy Starr. When he gets 
his mind made up, he’s a rock. I’m sorry.” 

“You could have fixed it if you’d wanted to, 
Sinator,” Casey repeated. He sat for a moment 
in gloomy silence. ‘‘Maybe you'll think better 
of it and decide to fix it,”’ he said, at last. “Tl 
keep droppin’ in to find out.” 

“It won’t be of the least use,” Hendricks re- 
plied; “I’ve done everything I can do.” 

“Tf you keep at him, you can fix it,” Casey 
responded. ‘I'll keep remindin’ you.” 

It annoyed Hendricks to feel that Casey’s 
threat of persistence and dark hint of reprisal 
could have power to trouble him. Yet it did 
trouble him. Casey was a boss in a small way, 
and probably did control thirty votes. And 


there was every prospect that the election would 


be so close as to make thirty votes valuable. 

Two days later Casey came again to Hen- 
dricks’s office. ‘Any news for me, Sinator?” 
he inquired. 

“No, none.” 

“Have you been to see Jimmy Starr again, 
Sinator?” 


“T haven’t had time.” 

Casey shook his head with sorrowful regret. 
“Murphy and O’Neil and Hooley won’t like to 
hear that you said that to me,” he remarked, as 
he took his departure. ‘But,’ he added, for- 
givingly, ‘‘I’ll be in again, Sinator.” 

That afternoon Hendricks had a thought that 
caused him to smile broadly. He put on his hat 
and went to the office of the Superintendent of 
Streets. 

“Jimmy,” he said, sitting down by the official’s 
desk, “‘you still don’t see your way to doing any- 
thing for that man Casey I spoke to you about?” 

“Sorry,” Starr answered, curtly. “‘No use to 
talk, Harry.” 

“Well, I thought I’d.ask once more about it— 
he’s such a nuisance. But I don’t want to take 
up your time. Jimmy, you always like to save 
money for the city, don’t you?” 

“That’s always a good thing to do, if it’s 
possible.” 

“And if you could do it and at the same time 
do a favor to a friend, you would, wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I was thinking. Why wouldn’t it be 
a good idea to save the city a subforeman’s wages 
for a ccuple of weeks?” 

Starr looked at him blankly; then compre- 
hension dawned in his eyes, and he gave vent to 
a subdued chuckle. 

“Why not?” he said. 
morrow.” 

The next morning it was an agitated Casey 
who asked to see Senator Hendricks, and who on 
being admitted ejaculated at once, “My God, 
Sinator, I’m fired!” 

“What!” cried Hendricks. ‘You must be 
joking. They haven’t fired you!” 

Casey nodded his head sadly. “My God, 
Sinator, but I’m up against it. And Jimmy 
Starr—I went to him and I told him I’m a good 
Dimocrat and control thirty-three votes in the 
Fift’ Sinatorial District; and all he says was, 
‘We have got to cut down expenses.’” 

“Why, but this is a perfect outrage!” ex- 
claimed Hendricks, rising from his chair and 
pacing indignantly to and fro. ‘‘To save ex- 
pense! What’s a few dollars more or less to the 
city? And I suppose it’s mighty important to 
you!” 

“Tt’s my living, Sinator ; so help me, I’ve not got 
ahead what will keep the children a week. Oh, 
Sinator, if you could only get me back my job!” 

Hendricks shook his head sadly. “‘That man 
Starr is a terror,” he said. “‘I’ve got no influence 
at all with him. He’s a raving, tearing lion. If 
this would help you out any” He took out 
his pocketbook and handed Casey a five-dollar 
bill. “TIl do everything I can; I'll talk to him 
till I’m blue in the face—why, it’s the most 
abominable way for Jimmy Starr to treat one of 
my friends!” 

“Thank ye, Sinator; if ye only will, I know ye 
can inflooence him; I’m sure ye can. Will you 
be going to see him at once, please, Sinator?” 

“T will that,” declared Hendricks, putting on 
his hat. “If it was anybody but Starr I could 
feel pretty confident of fixing things up—but he’s 
such an obstinate devil. But I’ll work with him, 
Casey; we won’t give up. Come in again to- 
morrow and I’ll tell you how the thing looks.” 

This story continued on page 560 
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TWENTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED IN 


THE FIRST TWELVE WEEKS 


SHOWS THE SPLENDID WELCO/IE THE PUBLIC HAS GIVEN 


THE NEW LOW COST POLICY 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Some Reasons Given for Selecting This Policy: 


**] Believe itis the Best Life Insurance Issued.’’ 


“You Prudential People Have Bested Everything in Life 
Insurance.’’ 


‘*My Prudential Policy is the Cheapest and Best Insurance 
I Have.”’ 


‘**The Prudential’s New Policy Gives Me More for My 
Money.”’ 


**Policy Eliminates all Elements of Uncertainty.’’ 


*‘Guarantees Are Better Than Estimates. I Recommend 
The Prudential.’’ 


‘Gives the Public What They Really Demand.”’ 
‘Keeping the Dividends in My Pocket Looks Good to Me.”’ 


‘*I Buy The Prudential Policy Because Everything is Guar- 
anteed.’’ 


““You Have Certainly Eliminated Competition.’’ 
*“We Have Been Looking For Just This Policy.’’ 


‘* New Prudential Policy Beats Any Policy I Have Examined.’’ 
**Rates Much Lower Than Charged by Other Companies.”’ 


THIS IS A COMMON SENSE POLICY 


DEFINITE COST, 
DEFINITE BENEFITS, 
DEFINITE RETURNS. 


**The Rates Alone, Backed by the Name Prudential, Catch 
the Public Favor.’’ 


Every Feature Absolutely Guaranteed 


Send in your age nearest birthday and we will give 
you full particulars 
The Low Rates will Surprise You 
Address Dept. O 


THE 
“STRENGTH OF 
AR 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Splendid Opportunities in Selling this Popular New Ordinary 
Policy. Write direct to us to-day. Address Dept. O 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 
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Gorham Sterling 
Silver Tableware 


(ORHAM Sterling Silver Tableware, sub- 

stantial in weight, perfect in execution, 
may be bought at the following prices and up- 
ward: 


SPOONS 
Tea. . . .  . per dozen, $8.25 
Dessert . . . . 14.75 
22.00 


Coffee, gilded bows 6.00 
Soup, round bowls ? 19.00 


FORKS 
Breakfast, Dessert or 
Entree . . . 14.75 
Dinner or Table. " 21.00 


KNIVES 
Breakfast or Dessert s 19.00 
Dinner or Table. 21.00 


Other individual and serving pieces at equally 
favorable prices. 


It will be seen by comparison that these 
quotations are in many cases the lowest the 
market affords. They are only made possible 
by the exclusive manufacturing advantages 
possessed by the Gorham Company as the 
world’s largest makers of Sterling Silver Table- 
ware. 


These prices include marking and flannel 
rolls. 


The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Avenue 
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Hendricks made his way immediately, as he had promised, to the 
office of the Superintendent of Streets. ‘It’s working beautifully, Jim- 
my,” he said. “Don’t put him back till I say the word. We’ll keep him 
guessing awhile yet.” 

For Casey on his next visit Hendricks had only discouraging words. 
“Starr says he’s got to save money, and he’s beginning by firing the most 
incompetent of the subforemen. He says you come in that class and he 
doesn’t see how he can make any exception in your favor” 

“Oh, my God, Sinator, listen to that! Me incompetent, does Jimmy 
Starr say? Me that had ought to be a foreman, at least! Ask Murphy, 
ask O’Neil, ask Hooley! Ah, ’tis enough to break a man’s heart.” 

“T’'ll do the best I can; I’ll keep at him,” Hendricks said, consolingly. 
“I’m going to take him out to lunch to-morrow, and then maybe I car 
work on his feelings.” 

“Tf you only can, Sinator! If you only can get me back my job!” 

For a week Casey made daily visits to his patron, who avowed an in- 
creasing exasperation against the obstinate Superintendent of Streets. 
“But I’m keeping up the fight on him,” Hendricks declared. “I’ve stil! 
got something up my sleeve; I haven’t quit yet; I’ll bring some more 
influence to bear. I mean to show Jimmy Starr he’s not the whole thing. 
And, meanwhile, if a little loan would help you out”—— 

Casey went away with another of the Senator’s five-dollar bills. 

Two weeks before the election Hendricks telephoned to the Superin- 
tendent of Streets, ‘‘We’ve got him tamed,” he announced. “Much 
obliged, Jimmy. You’ll let him come back to-morrow?” 

Then he sent for Casey. ‘‘ Well, old man,” he said, and his face beamed 
with happiness, “I’ve got good news for you at last. Jimmy Starr has 
finally said that as a great favor to me he’ll take you back on the force. 
I never worked so hard to get anything out of a man.” 

“Thank ye, Sinator.”” A grave smile passed over Casey’s face. “I 
guess I won’t be goin’ back to Jimmy Starr. Ye seemed to have so little 
inflooence I thought ’twould do no harm to put my case before Mr. 
Rawb’ns’n. And Mr. Rawb’ns’n thinks you and Jimmy have been 
stringin’ me. Mr. Rawb’ns’n’s give me a job at his ice-house that pays 
better’n one of Jimmy’s subforemen. And I’m to have Murphy and 
O’Neil and Hooley with me—and there may be jobs for about twenty 
nine others. Doesn’t it mind ye of an old song, Sinator—‘ How Would 
Ye Like to be the Ice-Man ?’” 

In the election in the Fifth Senatorial District that year Robinson 
defeated Hendricks by the scant margin of twenty votes. 
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The Primacy of the 


STEINWAY 


First pianos—first in construction, 
first in tone, first in originality — —the place of 
the Steinway Piano is that of international 
leadership. 

Other makers have followed and tried to 
imitate the distinctive features of the Steinway, 
but their endeavors have served only to emphasize 
its primacy. 

The Steinways a achieved and maintained 
this precedence by e rfecting each individual part 
of the Steinway Bisno al a long original lines and 
then uniting these completed parts into a perfect 
whole. 


As a Proof, examine the VERTEGRAND at $550 


Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, ‘*The Triumph of 
the Vertegrand,"’ sent on request and mention of this magazine 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107 & 109 East Fourteenth Street 
New York 


Brewster & Co. 


Automobiles 


DEMI-LIMOUSINE BY BREWSTER & CO. 


All styles of bodies ready for mounting. Cars complete with 
the best makes of chassis in stock and ready for delivery. 
All engine and body repairs done in minimum time and by 


highest grade workmen only. 


Brewster & Co. 


Broadway and 47th Street, New York 


ALL 


FIVE MODELS 


Babcock Electric Carriage Co., Builders 


Model 6 Victoria, Price $1700 


Cover more miles—go faster than any 
other electric—yet are 


Safe—Easy to Operate 


‘*When you build right IT IS right and works right. ’’—Babcock. 


234 West Utica Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Branch, 1591 Broadway, Corner 48th Street 


PLEASURE—NO CARE 


Babcock Electrics 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The grace and swirl of line in this picture, Elihu Vedder’s “Pleiades,” 
distinguish it even among the best of his characteristic work. This and a 
score more of his paintings are to be had exclusively in 


Fhe Copley Lrints 


The Pleiades in three sizes, 6 by 9, $2.00; 9 by 14, $3.00; 14 by 21, $6.00. 

The Cop.Ley Prints make choice gifts; also unsurpassed as pictures for 
one’s home. Long recognized by the most eminent artists as the best art 
reproductions made in America. Vedder says they are “all that an artist 
could ask in the reproduction of his work.” 

At Art Stores, or sent on approval. Fifty cents to $20.00. NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE with 300 illustrations (practically a Handbook 
of American Art) is sent upon receipt of 25 cents (stamps), which charge 
may be deducted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints themselves. 
Above picture copyright 1903 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 22 Pierce Building, Opp. Public Library, BOSTON 
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BILLIARDS DEFINED 
John Horgan, the champion pool-player, told at a dinner in 
St. Louis a billiard story. 
“Billiards is a tame amusement beside pool,’ Mr. Horgan 


it peaceably. 


“Tue tendency of the age,” says an exchange, “is to shoot 
every man who has $2 in his pocket.” 
Let us be just to the age.—Chicago Tribune. 


RIGHT-O 

If your wife keeps you puzzled and guessing, 
And, instead of a comfort and blessing, 

Proves a grievance, don’t frown, 

But buy her a gown— 
The grievance, no doubt, needs re-dressing. 

—Har per’s Weekly, 

Not if he will part with Prerpont Morcan once did a poor man a good turn by 
buying his share in a lottery. The share won the prize, and Mr. 
Morgan was so delighted that he told the man he would give 


began. ‘Two Hindoos were once discussing the game in Cal- 
cutta, and I think that their idea of it was pretty near the right 
one. 

“*What is this white man’s game of billiards that I hear so 
much about ?’ said the first Hindoo, 

“*Don’t you know ?’ said the second, 

“*No. 

“*Well,’ said the second Hindoo, ‘billiards is a very simple 
game. 
green table, and one says “‘ D——” while the other says ‘Hard 


Tell me.’ 
Two men armed with long sticks poke at a ball on a 


99999, 


lines. —Washington Star. 
FrrEND: You've never been called in consultation, have you? 
Younc Docror: No; but I’d like to be. It’s nice to charge 
ten times as much as the other doctor for saying that you don’t 
know any more about the case than he does —Sacred Heart 
Review. 


AN AGED Jersey farmer, visiting a circus for the first time, 
stood before the dromedary’s cage, eyes popping and mouth 


agape at the strange beast within. The circus proper began and 
the crowds left for the main show, but still the old man stood 
before the cage in stunned silence. appraising every detail of the 
misshapen legs, the cloven hoofs, the pendulous upper lip, and 
the curiously mounded back of the sleepy-eyed beast. Fifteen 
minutes passed. Then the farmer turned away disgustedly. 
“Hell, there ain’t no such animal!’"—Everybody’s Magazine. 


HIS FEARS WERE GROUNDLESS 
“His automobile had a red finish, didn’t it?” 
“Yes; it burned up.’”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


him $10,000 a year for life. Instead of showing gratitude the 
man said he would prefer $20,000 down. “But why?” asked 
the astonished millionaire. ‘‘ Because,’’ was the reply, “with 
yer darned luck, Mr. Morgan, I should be dead in six months!” 
—Bellman. 


TAKING HER PICK 


The following was told at a smoker recently, and it is not so 
bad, either ; The narrator told of another little feed he once at- 
tended, where eight men were sent home in one hack; and the 
driver simply rang the door-bell and when a feminine voice 
called from an upper window, “ Who is there ?”’ the Jehu replied, 
‘“‘ Missus, will you be so kind as to come down and pick out your 
baby ?”—Lippincott’s. 


Our little boy ate salt mackerel for the first time the other 
morning. ‘Where does these fish come from—the lake?” he 
asked, after the first bite. ‘‘ No, from the ocean,” answered his 
father. “Gee!” said Benny, “I don’t wonder the ocean's 


salty!”—Cleveland Leader, 


“Your collection of water colors is very nice,” said Mrs, 


Swellman, “but have you no oil paintings ?”’ 

“No, indeed,” replied Mrs. Nuritch; “I don’t consider them 
safe.” 

“Not safe?” 

“No, in case of fire, you know.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after 
three months from date of publication, 25 cents. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 

Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 


Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGents. Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 9 Rue 
St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced without special 
permission obtained in advance. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


EMBROIDERED SILK HOSIERY 


FOR 


THE HOLIDAYS 


The giver of a pair of “ONYX” Silk Hosiery gives twice—they serve 
a double purpose—they are both beautiful, as well as practical —it is not 
necessary to ask the recipient to “Remember Me”— there is no gift which 
makes a more lasting impression, or reflects so much credit on the sender 
as Silk Hosiery. “ONYX” Silk Embroidered Hosiery in One Hundred 
Seventy-Five new, beautiful and original designs. In addition, plain 
black and colored silks at all prices faithfully matching the latest shades in 


dress fabrics. The peer of all Pure Dye Silk Hose is our 
No. 106 
Double sole, high spliced heel, full length, durable and elastic — pure, brilliant thread 
silk —every conceivable shade and color - - - - Price, $2.25 pair 


Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. 9. We will direct you to seeuet dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of 
price a pair of the above number. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SUPERFINE BONBONS IN THE WORLD 


yp?’ 4 EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 


nce at- 


nd the BECAUSE 

voice 7 they taste so good. Our knowledge of how 
eplied, ; A . to combine flavors in a delicious harmony 
ut your is one secret of their popularity. Every 


bonbon tastes right. 


BECAUSE 


F they can be eaten freely. Nature’s pure 
a products, just as she grew them, are what 
you get in our bonbons. They are whole- 
some, digestible and nourishing. 


ocean’s 
BECAUSE 
1 Mrs, buy bonbons you want bonbons and not a 


paper box whose price is taken out of the 
quality or weight of the chocolates. Our 
boxes are very attractive, but we do not 
depend on them to sell the contents. All 
our packages are of full weight and of iden- 
tical quality. Of course different assortments 


differ in price. Naturally they must, since 
almonds cost more than sugar. 


Every piece of Lowney’s (oe 
bears our name to prevent a they are in sealed packages. Careful persons 
unscrupulous dealers from know the importance of having food pro- 
tected from dust and handling until it 


. giving you inferior goods 2 reaches the home. And finally 
in our boxes. OU | BECAUSE 


Beware of substitution. In- they are 
sist on having LOWNEY’S; )OWNEY’S 
a dealer has some motive Roun 


when he tries to substitute 
other goods. 


JOWNEY’'S 
Cocoa and 
Chocolate 


Have the delicious natural flavor because ——ae Jom 
Dhak Jo? 


r them 


they are made of materials that are 

choice and pure. There are “no chem- i 

ical treatments” in preparing Lowney’s— ar a 

simp]y complete pulverizing. They are otek 

the goods to buy if you want the finest Come. cur Kare Some— 
flavor and perfect purity. 


Try Lowney’s Milk Chocolate. It is Cher. 


just out.and is a real milk chocolate with 
the Lowney quality added. No matter 
how good a cook you are you can get 
fresh ideas from 


OWNEY’S Complete Cook Book 
at only 60 cts. 
New, original, up-to-date; bound in cloth; illustrated with 20 colored 
plates; tells how to market; how to give dinners; 367 pages; 1308 receipts, 
only 73 of which call for chocolate or cocoa. For Sale by Booksellers 


generally, or send 60 cents to us in a money order or stamps (no checks) 
and we will send it postpaid. 


The Walter M. Lowney Company, Boston, Mass., Dept. S. 
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QUR FOOLISH 
‘CONTEMPORA! 


A LAWYER'S LUCK 


A North Carolina lawyer says that when Judge Buxton, of 
that State, made his first appearance at the bar as a young 
lawyer, he was given charge, by the State’s solicitor, of the 
prosecution of a man charged with some misdemeanor. 

It soon appeared that there was no evidence against the man, 
but Buxton did his best, and was astonished when the jury 
brought in a verdict of “ guilty.” 

After the trial one of the jurors tapped the young attorney 
on the shoulder. “Buxton,” said he, “we didn’t think the 
feller was guilty, but at the same time didn’t like to discourage 
a young lawyer by acquitting him.” —Lippincott’s. 


As to Round the World travel— 
An exclusive atmosphere is assured guests of 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY, 370 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


PROMPT 


“There is no foolishness about religion in southwestern Mis- 
souri,”’ says a St. Louis man. “I had occasion, recently, to visit 
a town in that section, and, while waiting the pleasure of the 
president of the bank I had business with, caught sight of the 
following notice posted on the door of a church across the way: 

“*There will be preaching here next Sunday, Providence per- 
mitting; and there will be preaching here whether or no on the 
Sunday following upon the subject, He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned at 11.30 A.m.’’’—Harper’s Monthly. 


Tue SoutH ror Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


HANNIBAL’S MEAN MAN 


**Coming home on the Minnetonka,” said a St. Joseph girl, 
“‘we took up a collection for the widows and orphans of sailors, 
and Mark Twain prefaced this collection with a talk on mean 
ness. He urged us to be generous in our offerings—not to be 
like a certain mean old man from Hannibal. 

““*The meanest man I ever knew,’ he said, ‘lived in Hannibal. 
He sold his son-in-law the half of a very fine cow, and then re- 
fused to share the milk with the young fellow, on the ground that 
he had only sold him the front half. The son-in-law was also 
compelled to provide all the cow’s fodder and to carry water to 
her twice a day, Finally the cow butted the old man through a 
barbed-wire fence, and he sued his son-in-law for fifty dollars 
damages,’ —Washington Star. 


““As You Like It’ Horse Radish 


Absolutely Pure and Clean. Never touched by buman hands 
in its making. 10 cents a bottle east of Denver. 


A PRIVATE LETTER 


A colonel, on his tour of inspection, unexpectedly entered the 
drill-room, when he came across a couple of soldiers, one of 
them reading a letter aloud while the other was listening, and 
at the same time stopping up the ears of the reader. 

“What are you doing there?” the puzzled officer inquired of 
the latter. 

“You see, colonel, I’m reading to Atkins, who can’t read 
himself, a letter which has just come from his sweetheart.” 

“And you, Atkins, what in all the world are you doing?” 

“Please, colonel, I am stopping up Murphy’s ears with both 
hands because I don’t mind his reading my sweetheart’s letter, 
but I don’t want him to hear a single word of what she has 
written.” Illustrated Bits. 


THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS 
“IT wouldn’t marry you if you were the last man on earth,” 
she declared. 
“You bet you wouldn’t,” the mean man replied. “I would 
be in a position then to take my pick.””—Chicago Record-Herald. 


*Rad-Bridge”’ provides for every sort of play or player. 


HARDLY 


Miss D.: Angelina, why don’t you marry Lieutenant Y.? 

Miss A.: First, because he has no brains, and he can’t ride, 
dance or play tennis. What could we do with him? 

“But he swims beautifully.” 


“Oh, yes. But one can’t keep one’s husband in an aquarium, | 


you know.”’—London T it- Bits. 


y 


Phila. and New Yo 


in other issues, as follows: 


LIFE COPY 

One page, 8 in. wide, lo in. deep, $250.00 
wit im. 10 in. 


125.00 


62.50 


“Take all in good 
well i nothing is proposed 
here but mirth, and mirth lengthens 
ins life ; which, — all other blessings, 


—Thomas Dekker. 


worth that is 


ALL FIRST-CLASS DEA 


Life’s Pumber 


COVER IN THREE COLORS, BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
Twenty-five Cents Per Copy. 


Will be open to all good advertisers at the same prices that obtain 


MAGAZINE COPY 
60 cents per Agate Line 


Magazine page, $134.40 
Magazine 1% page, . 67.2 
Magazine page, . ‘ 33-60 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West Thirty-first Street. NEW YORK 


For the Thanksgiving Dinner 


Often imitated but never equalled—the leading Bitters since 1846. 
Now the favorite and most universally used in all parts of the 
world. Alone as a tonic and bracer it is unrivalled and at all times 
especially refreshing. Gives relish for food, even to the dyspeptic. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 
Over 6,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany > 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 
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“LIFE: 


The Test 


A shaving brush to be perfectly hygi- 
enic, must be able to stand sterilizing 
—the “boiling out” of all insanitary 
matter. Ordinary shaving brushes (set 
in rosin, glue or cement) can’t stand 
this test. The setting crumbles—the 
bristles come out over your face, and 
then comes irritation and face cutting. 


Rubberset 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


are made to stand any amount of sterilizing. 

They are set in a solid head of Hard 
Vulcanized Rubber—the only durable set- 

} ting known. Tne bristles can’t come out of 
this sctting—that's our Guarantee. You’d 

| be wise to throw away your old brush and get 

a Aygienic brush—a “ Rubberset.’’ 

t allin the setting.’’ 


Price 25c to $6 


Atleading dealers or direct from 
Write for Handsome 
Booklet of styles. 


Rubberset 

| Brush Co. 

| 58 Ferry St. 

| ; Newark, 


It is pure of the purest, with a sparkle its own, 
Of the delicate flavor that long lingers on; 


themselves recognize. 


medal for quality. 


Thorough-bred, thorough-ripe: 
Till it’s rich, rare and royal—The Great Western Champagne. 


The fine wine grape, possessing the same qualities as those 
grown in France, with the French method of making, give 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


the exquisite taste and sparkling effervescence of the best foreign wines. 
Great Western is made under the same identical methods as the most select 
French Champagnes, and it is aged for five years in the same kind of cellars. 
This gives Great Western an excellence which the French connoisseurs 


ned, for long years it has lain, 


Nearly one hundred years of cultivation of Great Western vineyards in 
New York State have given the soil the elements that produce the same 
peculiar quality Champapne grape as grown in the famous vineyards of France. 

At the Paris Exposition Great Western Champagne was awarded a gold 


Great Western Champagne costs 50% less than the imported. The U.S. Custom 
receives no revenue from Great Western and you get 100% wine va 


Try Great Western —we like comparisons. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 


A Forest Terror 


N INGENIOUS peasant in the south of France, 
annoyed at his woods being invaded by nut- 
pickers, got to know the Latin name for the hazle- 


nut, and then nailed up the following notice: 


tain 


“Caution—All persons entering this wood do so 


at their own risk. The Corylus avellana abounds 
here, as well as other equally venomous snakes.” 


Trespassing ceased at once.—London Globe. 


“1 FEEL,” she said, with a soulful sigh, “that we 


have been drawn together by fate.” 


beeziness at Peetsburg. Eet is fate.”—Wasp. 


“Yes,” replied the count, “zat ees ett—by fate. 
Your fazaire he tell me he ees one time thinking he 
will be ze college professaire. Zen he get—what you 
call him—fired from ze academy and go into ze iron 


Had Measured It 
“7 OW far,” asked the first automobilist, as they 
met at a turn in the road, “is it from here to 
the next town where there’s a repair shop?” 
“Eleven hills, three bad bridges, one long stretch 
of deep sand and two arrests,” answered the second 
automobilist.—Chicago Tribune. 


E Countess of Aberdeen is at heart in favor of 

Home Rule, it is said. Recently there was a 
state garden party in Dublin, and her ladyship, 
anxious to know how the sympathies of her guests 
lay, asked a high official attached to the viceregal 
court whether there were many Home Rulers pres- 
ent. That official did not sympathize with her 
ideals. “None,” was his laconic reply, “except your 
ladyship and the waiters.” —Bellman. 


ALL CAINE, according to a London journal, 
is a successful farmer. Nearly every one can 
do something well.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
E brave ship was wallowing in the waves that 
threatened to engulf her at any moment. 
Hastily the captain ordered a box of rockets and 
flares brought to the rail, and with his own hands 
ignited a number of them, in the hope that they 
would be seen and the passengers and crew rescued. 
’Mid the rockets’ red glare, a tall, thin, austere 
individual found his way with difficulty to the rail 
and spoke to the captain. 
“Captain,” said he, “I must protest against this 
dare-devilishness. We are now facing death. This 
is no time for a celebration.” —Success. 


Instinct Points the Way! 


It teaches the mother to wrap 
her babe in woolens. It teaches 
men and women to think of wool- 
ens when cold approaches. 

Jaeger woolens are unrivaled for 
purity and protection, also for dur- 
ability. They are, therefore, a 
money-saver in the end as well as 
a health promoter all the time. 


Write jor samples and booklet 
of particulars. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn: Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St, 
1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities 


JOHN JA 


W. A. Taylor & Co., New York 
Sole Agents 
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Your Face 
asa 
Business Asset 


— You may be doing well, 
or worthy of the best position ; but 
a worn face, like worn clothes, suggests failure. 
People like to deal with, or employ, a man whose 
clear and well-groomed face has the look of 
endurance and prosperity. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


is a cleanser—not a cosmetic. It must be rubbed 7xz¢o the pores 

and then rubbed owt again, carrying with it all grime and shaving 
soap and impurity, leaving the pores free and ready for healthful 
action. May be used at home or applied at your barber's. 

Special Warning:—Above all, be sure you have the original and 
genuine Pompeian Cream used on your face at the barber’s. If he tries 
to foist a cheap and inferior substitute upon you, the reasun is plain—it 
costs him less. Your face deserves the best and purest. Get that or 
none at all, Always look for the Pompeian trade mark and thus avoid 
inferior and even dangerous imitations of the original Pompeian Cream. 
For sale at druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 sizes. 


Generous Sample Mailed Free 
REMARKABLE POPULAR SONG OFFER 


We'll send, postpaid, for only six cents in stamps, the present popular success of 
New York, “I Don’t Want No Imitation Man” (a most laughable song-story of the 
irl who advertised for the 18-karat man, but got an imitation of the genuine 
rand), by Frederick Hamill, and more catchy and tuneful than any of his other 
successes. This song doesn’t cost you 25 cents, because we bought the copyright 
for the benefit of our patrons. Offered for sale now for the first time. Order 
to-day. Six cents in stamps (not stuck to the paper) to the address below. 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 25 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Pomfpecian Massage Soap 
we believe to be the best 
toilet and bath soap on 
sale to-day. AS sure 
Jace cleanser it is won- 


Your wife or sister will 
be glad to have Pom- 
petan Massage Cream 
in the house. Most 


women to-day recog- derfully hicient— 
nize tts Value in main- contains same prop- 
ertiesas Pompeian 


taining a clean, 
clear, healthy skin. 
it contains no 


Cream. 25 cents 
a cake ; 60 cents 
3 


a box of 


The Teddyssey 


Drawings and Text by Otho Cushing 


The Rooseveltian Saga in Homeric Form 


The Severely Classic Style of the Drawings and Their Heroic Narrative Form Will 
Recommend Them to Students of the Past and Present 


Bound in Boards with Illustrated Cover. Thirty-two Large Pages. $1.00 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 17 West Thirty-first St., New York City 
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The Way of Them 
PAIR of shoes may hurt like sin 
For weeks, and then about 
The time we get them broken in 
They start to breaking out. 
—The Catholic Standard and Times, 


Rogers and Competition 

S THE business world knows, Henry H. Rog. 
ers, the Gray Eagle of the Standard Oi! Com. 
pany, is the sworn enemy of competition. His is one 
of the iron hands that have crushed competition in 
the oil industry. An old friend tells a characteristic 

story of the oil baron’s attitude in such matters, 
Rogers and this friend, so the latter says, were out 
walking when they came to a prosperous-looking 
manufacturing establishment. The friend remarked: 
“T have been trying to get hold of that plant and 

can’t. What. would you do?” 

Rogers looked the building over a minute and said; 
“Build a plant next door and put him out of 

business. That’s all.”—Saturday Evening Post, 


ICOQUET suffered from a weak chest and was 
ordered by his doctor to a warmer climate. 

Arrived at the place, and wishing to assure himself 
of the mildness of the air, he began to make some 
inquiries of the proprietor of the inn where he 
thought of staying. 

“My doctor has recommended me to stay for a 
while in a place where the south wind mostly blew.” 

“Well, sir, I should think this place would suit 
you very well, for we always have a south wind here.” 

“ How is it, then, that it is blowing from the north 
to-day?” 

“Oh, it is the south wind all the same, only it’s 
coming from the north to-day.”—Bon Vivant. 


Her Weather Man 


“\H, ALOIS, if only we have decent weather on 
Sunday for our garden party! What does 

your rheumatism indicate?” 
“For the present warm and fair; then the wind 
will turn east, fog and rain.” —Fliegende Blaetter, 


E Rothschild influence in Europe can hardly 

be overestimated, and is one of those subtle 
powers which sway the destinies of empires, triumph- 
ant over democracies and sovereignties alike. 

A great ambassador who was one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries at the famous Congress of Vienna has told 
in his memoirs a story illustrative of the position of 
the Rothschilds. 

Each of the several monarchs present at Vienna 
was the guest of some nobleman. A great banquet 
was given by one of these noblemen at which all the 
monarchs were present, as also was the then Baron 
Rothschild. The financier was, of course, not placed 
at the table at which the royal personages sat, but in 
a humbler position. 

As soon as he was seen, however, each sovereign 
rose and saluted him, except only the king of Prus 
sia, who was afterward William I of Germany. 

Some one asked the king why he did not salute 
the great banker, as his fellow sovereigns had done. 

“Did I not?” he replied. “Well, I suppose it 
can only be because I alone owe him nothing.”— 


Berlin Gazette. 
Next Trial 


% E new Thaw trial will be along different 
lines.” 
“So?” 
“Yes; there will be a consistent plot, an intelligible 
libretto and no interpolated specialties.”—Lowit 
ville Courier-Journal. 


. I$ THE ship stripped to repel boarders?” 
“No, to repel souvenir fiends.””—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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EDGEMERE 


HEIGHT 24%in 


ow Many Trips 


Cea to the 
XLaundry? 
We see to it in the making 

that our collars are given the 

strength to outwear all others. 


The best men’s shops sell Corliss-Coon 
Collars. If not willingly supplied, send us 
25c for any twocollars you would like totry. 

We want tosend you our style book show- 
ing all the latestshapes. Free on request. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Dept. J. 


Rifle .351 Caliber High-Power Model’o7 


This rifle is reloaded by the recoil of the exploded cartridge. 
All that it is necessary to do to shoot it is to pull the trigger for 


each shot. The ease and rapidity with which this rifle can be 
fired, coupled with the tremendous killing qualities of the .351 
Caliber High-Power Cartridge make it a splendid big game gun. 
Circular fully describing this rifle, “The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Best Not for His 
OCTOR: No doubt you have a bad case of 
gout. The best for you is no wine, no beer, 
no alcohol in any form, no tobacco” —— 
PATIENT: Hold on, doctor; what’s next best ?— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


wR ad for a two weeks’ prowl in the woods, eh?” 
said the first guide. “‘ Well, the boys in camp 
will miss you, Petey.” 

“Thanks,” replied the second guide, grimly. “I 
hope this amateur hunter from the city will do the 
same.”’—Chicago News. 


Draws the Crowd 


“T MUST confess,” growls the dissatisfied tourist, 
“that I can’t see why so many people want to 
come here. No scenery, no amusements, no good 
things to eat—absolutely no attractions!” 
“Ah, signor,”’ said the innkeeper, “‘zey come be- 
cause we ’ave ze gr-ran’ label to stick on ze juggage.”” 
—Success. 


' E great corporations which control general 
necessities,’’ said the man of unusual theories, 
“should be regarded merely as servants of the 
public.” 
““Yes,”’ answered the weary-looking citizen; “but 
have you ever tried to control a house full of serv- 
ants ?”—Washington Star. 


HE difference between an epithet and an 

epitaph is that one is applied to a man be- 
fore he is dead and the other after.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


MPLOYER (engaging clerk): But do you always 
stammer like that? 
APPLICANT: N-n-n-no, sir; only w-w-when I 
t-t-talk.—Sourire. 


F eathersilk 


TRADE MARK 


Petticoats 


Made of the New Taffeta 
Feathersilk; Light, Strong, 
Pure Dye. 


Look and wear 
as if they cost four times 
as much as they do. 

For sale everywhere. 


Tobey 


Handmade Furniture 


is made to satisfy the requirements of those 
persons who delight in elegantly surfaced woods 
of rigid fibre and beautiful grain; who are sen- 
sitive to harmonies of line and color; who ap- 
preciate the rational combination of art and 
artisanship; who understand the relation of use 
and beauty; who are appealed to by nothing 
which lacks genuineness in materials or excel- 
lence in workmanship. 


Tobey Handmade Furniture represents, as 
nearly as may be, our ideals. 


If you have need for furniture of a higher order than the 
conventional factory-made, we will be pleased to receive 
the details of your requirements. With our reply we will 
send our booklet, ‘‘ About Tobey Handmade Furniture.’’ 


The Tobey Furniture Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Wabash Ave. and Washington Street ll West Thirty-Second Street 


Buery piece of Tobey Hand 
made Furniture bears 
this stamp in copper 
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Pasadena H. 
tasadena Home 


California 


Away from constantly besetting cares and conventionalities ; 
away from the chill of Fall and Winter, and find rest and recreation 
in that paradise of flowers, beautiful scenery and rare climate —California. 
Take 


The Overland Limited 


on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway 


By far the most luxurious and exclusive of transcontinental trains. Perfect 
in every appointment ; unapproached service in dining, sleeping and library- 
observation cars. Electric lighted throughout. 

Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 6.05 p. m., completing 
trip in less than three days. Also a train 10.25 p. m., with through 
standard and tourist sleepers. 


Literature upon addressing : 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


Ww. S. HOWELL 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York. 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


lor Social Gatherings 


A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 


Croquet 


 “agtcu M. BYERS, Pittsburg’s famous golfer, 
was talking at a dinner about dawdling players, 

“Nothing is more vexatious,” Mr. Byers said, 
“than to follow one of these dawdlers over a course, 
They all should be served as a bow-legged chap was 
the other day. 

“He was playing at Englewood. His play was 
as slow as it was poor. Setting his warped legs wide 
apart, he would miss the easiest ball three or four 
times handrunning. He was retarding half a dozen 
good, brisk players, but this he didn’t seem to mind 
at all. 

“Finally one man, having drawn very near, lost 
patience, and with a neat shot sent his ball flying 
directly between the slow player’s bow legs. 

“The slow player jumped back in a great fright, 
Then he yelled, angrily: 

“Say, do you call that golf?’ 

“*No,’ said the other, ‘but I call it pretty good 
croquet.’”—Washington Star. 


The Dog to the Vivisector 


HY have you developed my capacity for love, 

and my joy in love and loving service, so that 

even reproachful looks or words cause me agony, so 

that even silent coldness on the part of my human 

friends, even the loss of approval, makes me miser- 

able, if, after all, you are to impose on me the in- 

tolerable agony (worse to some dogs than the vivi- 

sector’s knife) of being delivered over to a death of 

torture at the hands of the beings I have adored and 
served ?—The A bolitionist. 


ANADA’S Supreme Court has fixed a maximum 

of three hours for counsel’s addresses, which de- 

cree has recalled some tales of overlong speeches. 

The story is told of a counsel who pressed his argu- 
ment for a lang time with frequent repetition. 

“Mr. ,” said the judge, “you have said 
that before.” 

“Have I, my lord?” replied counsel, apologetic- 
ally. “Iam very sorry; I forgot it.” 

“Don’t apologize,” was the judicial response; ‘‘it 
was so very long ago.” 

An American lawyer, who seemed unable to ar- 
tive at the end of a prolonged speech, at last ven- 
tured to express a fear that he was taking up too 
much time. 

“Oh, never mind time,” observed the judge, “‘ but 
for goodness sake, do not trench upon eternity.” — 
Buffalo Commercial. 


Why He Was Released 


N A report the Superintendent of the Jubbulpore 
Jail mentions the case of a cook namied Lazarus 
who was sentenced to two days’ imprisonment in 
default of a fine of two rupees. He was released on 
the day of his admission, the reason being that “ihe 
amount of trouble to which the jail staff was put in 
dealing with him was out of all proportion to the 
probable effect of the punishment on him.”—-West- 
minster Gazette. 


An Overbalanced Want 


= vicar of a large country town in England 
visited a parishioner, a widow, seventy-five years 
old, who had had ten children, all of whom except 
one daughter had married and left her. Now this 
daughter also was about to be married. The old 
lady would then be left quite alone, and the clergy- 
man endeavored to sympathize with her. “Well, 
Mrs. Higgins,” he said, “you must feel lonely now, 
after having had so large a family.” “Yes, sir,” 
she said, “I do feel it lonesome. I’ve brought up 4 
large family, and here I am living alone. An’ I 
misses ’em an’ I wants ’em; but I misses ’em more 
than I wants ’em.”’—Bellman. 
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Fishing in a Fog 

ECRETARY TAFT and Justice Harlan, of the 

Supreme Court, while recently playing golf 
on the Murray Bay links, near Mr. Taft’s summer 
home, were approached by a photographer, who 
requested them to sit for a picture together. Justice 
Harlan, removing his cap, disclosed a thoughtful 
but decidedly shiny dome. 

“You want to look out, Judge,” said Mr. Taft; 
“you'll fog the plate.” 

“Speaking of fogs,” said the Justice, “reminds 
me of the game of golf I once played at Chevy Chase 
links. It was a thick, muggy, murky morning, with 
a heavy fog rolling in impenetrable banks across the 
lawn. I drove off straight into one of these opaque 
clouds. Having a general sense of the direction the 
bal! had taken—by the way, it was headed toward 
the desired green—I walked on and on, probably 
one hundred and fifty yards or more. At last I came 
up to my little negro caddy. 

‘“*Where’s my ball?’ I asked. 

“*Foh de Lawd, Massa Harlan, hit done gone in 
de hole,’ he exclaimed. 

“And,” concluded the Justice, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “you may imagine my surprise when I 
found that such was actually the fact.” 

There was an ominous silence, broken at last by 
Secretary Taft clearing his throat and beginning: 
“Your remarkable performance in this fog, Judge, 
reminds me of something that occurred to me one 
misty morning—not on the golf links, but with a 
hook and line. The story has been told and retold in 
many parts of this prosperous and veracious country, 
but I was the original fisherman to whom the follow- 
ing incident happened: 

“As you know, my favorite fishing-place is some 
five and a half miles from here on the river, and my 
favorite hour for this sport is before sunrise. I 
therefore, one night, had all arrangements made, a 
horse and buggy ready, and left a call to be awakened 
at 2.30 o’clock the next morning. On getting up I 
found the whole countryside enveloped in a thick 
gray fog, but as I was familiar with every foot of 
the way, I drove ahead undaunted. At four o’clock 
I concluded I had reached my destination; in fact, 
I recognized dimly an old tree in the neighborhood. 
I drove up a little closer to the bank, baited my hook 
and cast blindly from my wagon seat out into the 
fog over the river. 

“Luck was with me from the start. I yanked in 
a big five-pound bass inside of two minutes. In 
another minute I had—believe me, Judge—landed 
a fine trout. Next came a bouncing salmon. After 


. that, the fishing, as they say in pugilistic circles, was 


fast and furious. In less than two hours I had 
completely filled my buggy with the most remark- 
able catch of my life.” 

The Justice sat back in silent thought. 

“But that is not all,” concluded Mr. Taft. “At 
sunrise the fog lifted and cleared. I found that I 
was over half a mile from the river, and had been 
fishing in the fog all the time.”—New York Times. 


Susie Had Listened 


Alte girl of four or five was quietly playing 
on the porch one afternoon, while her father 
and one of his friends were enjoying a smoke and a 
chat on political matters. They paid no attention 
to the little girl, who in turn seemed entirely ab- 
sorbed in her dolls and her teddybear. 

When the guest had gone, and bedtime came, the 
child’s mother noticed that she was unusually:silent 
and thoughtful. And when she knelt to say her 
prayers there came a pause after the usual petitions, 
and then she resumed very earnestly : 

“And now, God, please take great care of your- 
self, for if anything should happen to you, we should 
only have Mr. Roosevelt—and he hasn’t come up 
to papa’s expectations.” — Harper's Weekly. 


THE TRUNK GUARANTEE 38 


kles, never “mussed-up,” 
always get-at-able; that protects 
against dust and observation 
and occupies half the usua) 
space in room, yet carries con- ! 
tents safely when journeying? 
P & S “HOLDS-ALL” Ward- | f 
robe Trunks doallthis. Hand- ¢ 
some catalogue on request; 
trunk on approval. 


THE J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 
Factories: 283 Main Street, Bangor, Maine 
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DOES YOUR TRUNK SUIT YOU ? = 


Want one that keeps clothing free from wrin- a —_— 


THE TRUNK 


THE TRUNK Fie GUARANTEE 


DON'T BE INSULTED 


That's what the dealer does who, 
when you ask for a particular 
article, offers you a substitute. 
He may claim it is cheaper and 
better but—just ask him why—if 
you have time; otherwise, why not 


GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 


bookcases 
= 
IS A certain decorative quality about Slob ke “Elastic” Book-cases 
= to arrange a library like that shown in the illustration, but it is also manifested in the distinc | 
ae types and different finishes of Glebe2Wernicke Sectional Book-cases now obtainable. | | 
Age: We have about 1,500 agents who carry Slobe?Wernicke Book-cases in stock. If : 
ip to represented where you are located, our agent will assist You in onion oe ane | | 
want it, and in a style and finish that will harmonize correctly with the interior of your room ff : 
He will show you eight different finishes of quartered oak dull or J 
ty.”— any space in any room by the use « f our ful and 
and casy action of ihe receding doo. : 
| _ Where not represented however, we will pply all necessary information and ship on approval—freight paid | : 
The Globe“Wernicke Co. CINCINNATL 
= 
=I 
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‘The KNABE PLANO 


with its supreme standard of musical excellence and its many atin “a 
_ case, ranging from the simplest to the most elaborate, is within reach 
_ of the man of fine musical taste, be his income moderate or beyond the 


_need of economy; and, no matter how much or how little may be paid, he 


assured that exquisite tone and perfect action which is exclusive to 


THE WORLD’S BEST PIANO 


as Knabe Piano is sold everywhere, and any Knabe representative \ 
4 glad to have the privilege of showing it to you. 


NEW YORK | 


ST. 


|The Kewanee 
System of 
Water Supply “4” 
combines over ten 
years of practical fy 
experience togeth- 


er with the techni- 
cal knowl- 


vidual needs 


includes 
principles only are utilized. 

Our new 64-page Catalog 
will give you detailed information 


tions, hotels, city residences, etc. 


local conditions. 
Write for catalogue and let us 
help you solve your water sup- 
ply problem economically and 
permanently Mention “ Life.”’ 
Ask for Catalogue 13. 


pumping and | 
storage facili- 
ties to meet indi- 


edge of With the Kewanee // 
trained ex- System there are no attic 
perts, and nor elevated tank troub- | 


les. Modern, scientific // 


on water supply for country and y 
suburban homes, public institu 


The cost of installing a Kewanee y 
System is from $90 upwards ac- // 
cording to the individual needs and // 
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PETERSBURG 


Established 1874 


Choice Flowers. Rare Plants 
Floral Decoration 


Prompt, reliable service 


Forty-fourth Street and Madison Avenue 
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A Nile Tragedy 


MELANCHOLY crocodile 
Once lived—to be exact— 
Just where the unsuspecting Nile 
Falls down a cataract. 
As ’mid the ruins sad he crept, 
And thought of ages dead, 
That highly cultured reptile wept, 
But the Egyptians said: 
“Crocodile’s tears! 
Crocodile’s tears! 
Such grief, we all know, is not what it appears, 
So take them all back, 
You saurian quack, 
We’ve nothing but jeers for crocodile’s tears.’’ 
But genuine were the tears he’d pour 
As on the mud he sat; 
He really pined for templed shore 
And hieroglyphic chat; 
He yearned for Pharaoh and the rest; 
The Sacred Bull he missed; 
Yet this is how the crowd addrest 
That Egyptologist: 
“Crocodile’s tears! 
Crovodile’s tears! 
We know they’re concealing the sliest of leers. 
Pray, do not aspire 
To be Jeremiah, 
We’ve nothing but sneers for crocodile’s tears.’’ 
Each day he watched, with mournful sigh, 
. The tourist steamers trim; 
Fach day the ‘‘ Thebes Express” went by, 
And almost finished him. 
But once—oh, shame on Pharaoh’s kin!— 
Upon some tombs he read: 
“For sale—fine mummies—chea p—step in.” 
Next day the people said: 
“‘Crocodile’s tears! 
Crocodile’s tears! 
He drowned in a torrent of them, it appears. 
No longer his eyes 
Will make the Nile rise, 
He stood without peers for crocodile’s tears. ' 
—Thomas R. Y barra, in Circle. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Herald 
says that a remark attributed to the late Sully 
| Prudhomme was made originally by the famous and 
eccentric literary and dramatic critic, Gustave 
Planche, who died in Paris in September, 1857. 
For a long time it was thought that he slept in the 
public streets, and he himself took pleasure in giving 
credit to this report. 

“Where are you lodging?” some one asked him. 

“I don’t lodge,” he replied, “I perch.” 

“And where ?” 

“Champs Elysees, third tree to the right.” 

Another anecdote of Planche is that, being once 
invited to dine with a celebrated actress, Annais or 
Mme. Dorval, he arrived before the company. 
“My goodness, Planche !” cried the hostess, “what 
a figure you cut! Go take a bath, I beg; here is a 
ticket.” 
He returned in an hour’s time as clean as when he 
set out. 
“You unhappy man, you have not taken the 
bath!” 
“By my faith, I have.” 
“Look at your hands!” 
“Ah, that is because I had a book while in the 
water.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


“ TOHN, dear,” says the fond wife, “I was rumma- 
ging through an old trunk to-day, and Ifound a 
poem you wrote to me before we were married. Don’t 
you want me to read it to you?” 

“Amaryllis,” declares the husband, a desperate 
gleam coming into his eyes, “if you read that thing 
to me I swear I'll get that old picture we had taken, 
in which you insisted upon resting one hand on my 
shoulder and holding one of my hands in your other 
one, and have it framed and hung in the library!” — 


NEW YORK 


The News. 
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A “SHORT” STORY WRITER 


Latest Books 


Beth Norvel, by Randall Parrish. (A. J. McClurg 
and Company, Chicago. $1.50.) 
The Crested Seas, by J. B. Connolly. (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons.) 
The France of To-day, by Barrett Wendell. | 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


A History of the Inquisition in Spain. Vol. IV. | 
(The Macmillan Company. $2.50.) 

For Maisie, by Katharine Tynan. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company, Chicago.) 

The Tents of Wickedness, by Miriam C. Harris. | 
(D. Appleton and Company. $1.50.) 

Morning, by James Whitcomb Riley. (The Bobbs- | 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man, by 
James Morgan. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 


The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre, by Zona Gale. | q\ 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

Painters and Sculptors, by Kenyon Cox. (Duffield 
and Company. $2.50.) 

Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret, by Roy Horniman, 
(Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

The Way of a Man, by Emerson Hough. (The | 
Outing Publishing Company. $1.59.) 

Love Affairs of Literary Men, by Myrtle Reed. | 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Father Goose’s Year Book, by L. F. Baum, | 
(Reilly and Britton Company, Chicago.) 

Poker Smoke and Other Things. (Reilly and Brit- 
ton Company, Chicago.) 

Masklets, by W. D. Nesbit. (Reilly and Britton 
Company, Chicago.) 

The Shuttle, by Frances H. Burnett. (F. A. 
Stokes Company.) 

Francois Rabelais, by Arthur Tilley, M. A. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

The True Patrick Henry, by George Morgan. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $2.00.) 

The Quest of the Colonial, by Robert and Eliza- 
beth Shackleton. (The Century Company. $2.40.) 

The Betrothal of Elypholate, by Helen R. Martin. 
(The Century Company. $1.50.) 

‘A Tuscan Childhood, by Lisi Cipriani. (The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.25.) 
% Fountain Sealed. (The Century Company. 

50.) 

Rules of Draw Poker, by “Old Man Greenhut.” 
(Card-Player Publishing Company. $0.10.) 

The Holy Grail, by Richard Hovey. (Duffield and 
Company. $1.25.) 
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The Lorraine 


5th Ave. & 45th St. 
New York 


OPERATED BY LORRAINE CO. 
Furnished apartments and individual 
rooms, with bath, transiently or per~ 
manently, upon notice. 
Restaurantala Carte. Superior Cuisine 
PAUL W. ORVIS GEO. C. HOWE 


brings this greatest of Nature’s 
wonders within easy view of 
those en route to Sunny Cali- 
fornia on the luxurious 


California Limited 


Daily from Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to Grand Canyon, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


The only train to Southern Cali- 
fornia, via any line, exclusively 
for first-class travel. 


Has a Fred Harvey dining-car, 
mew compartment and drawing- 
room Pullmans; observation Pull- 
man, with ladies’ parlor, and a 
buffet club car. 

Profusely illustrated Grand Canyon 
and Limited books will be sent on request. 


Address, W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., 
A. T. & 8. F. Ry. System, 
1118-N Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


| 


IT DOESN'T PAY TO ADVER- 
TISE COUNTERFEIT GOODS 


because if the truth were told about 
them no one would buy them. The 
honest manufacturer is willing to 
stake his reputation and fortune in 
marketing his goods. He could not 
afford to advertise anything but good 
~ goods. You don't care for substitutes 
and you won't be deceived if you 


GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BULLETIN 


The Ideal in Travel 


The highest art in transportation is to make the service so per- 
fectly comfortable and convenient that it is just as pleasant to take 
the trip to Chicago, for instance, as to spend the night in New 
York. Such service makes business a pleasure, as it no longer 
robs the business man of his evening at the club or of the com- 
forts of his private apartments. 

The best exemplification of this high ideal is found in the 
“Pennsylvania Special,” which makes the run between New York 
and Chicago in a night. Leaving New York at 3.55 P. M., prac- 
tically after business hours, it arrives in Chicago at 8.55 the next 
morning, or before business begins. This means that there is no 
loss of time. The equipment of the Special—Buffet Parlor Smo- 
king car, Drawing-Room State-Room Sleeping cars, Dining car 
and Compartment Observation car, with bathrooms, barber, 
copies of the evening papers, magazines, illustrated periodicals, 
telephone, library, and stenographer—means that there is no loss 
of comfort, convenience, or entertainment. An evening on the 
‘Pennsylvania Special”’ is like an evening in a first-class club or 
hotel ; and there is the added zest of swift and easy motion. 

Absolute perfection in transportation may not have been 
reached, but the service of the “Pennsylvania Special” leaves 
little to be attained. 


_BITTERS | 


“Your Health!” 


is a toast that really means something when 
Angostura Bitters is served. No Thanks- 
giving, Christmas or New Year's table com- 
plete without it. Delicious with grape fruit, water ices, 
wine jellies, plum pudding, champagne, punches, cups, 
cocktails, etc. Excellent corrective for effects of over- 
eating and drinking. Twenty-three awards at principal 
expositions. Send for booklet. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN 
44 West 34th Street - - New York City 


S74 


* Tea potted 


mellow, fragrant—gently stimulating —a perfect 
zer for Thanksgiving Dinner. e. 


Martial gin base, and Manhattan, whiskey base. 


_G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
Hartford. York. 


SEVEN KrInps — Most which are 


the indifferent combination, 
“mixed by poeailioere an expert blending of fine old 
liquor, aged in wood, correctly measured to exact pre 
portions. A CLUB COCKTAIL is the most delicious 
drink in the world, with the vea/ cocktail flavor—smooth, | 


a 


“TEA, SOR?” 
“BLACK OR GREEN ?”’ 
‘“PLEASE, SOR, I THINK IT’S YALLER.” 


soiving: lodst to Tiome ‘and 
Cocktails 
: 
a 
> 3 
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Time is of great value to the average man. 
With the Gillette Safety Razor 3 to 5 min- 
utes of your time is all that 1s 
required for a comfortable, 

clean, economical, sanitary 
shave---morning, noon 
or night, as the case 
may be. 


b aes will be lucky to escape the bar- 
ber in less than a half hour, all told— 
and the old-fashioned razor is worse still 
with its cuts, scratches, pulling, scraping, 
honing and stropping. 

The time saved shaving with the “GILLETTE” 
would soon pay for my razor, to say nothing of the con- 
venience which it affords. 

Be independent. Shave yourself the best way—the “GI 1 Th.” way.. 


The double-edged, flexible blades are so inexpensive that when 
they become dull you throw them away as you would an old pen. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple silver-plated holder, 12 double- 
edged blades—24 keen edges, packed in a velvet-lined leather case, and the price 


is $5.00, at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting 
Goods dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the “GIL TT!” to-day and shave 
yourself with ease, comfort and economy the rest of your life. 

If substitutes are offered refuse them, and write us at once 
for our Booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


228 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


HONING 
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LIFE: 
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MODEL 8-F, $2,500, WITHOUT TOP OR GAS 
LAMPS. F. O. B. DAYTON 


TWO MODELS THAT STAND OUT 


MONG our new models, 8-F is a 5-passenger Touring Car of distinctive 
worth, possessing invaluable features of cars much higher in price. 
Tonneau may be equipped with 2 folding seats at small extra cost. 

A 40-45 H. P. machine, easily controlled, of noiseless action and speed with 
safety. Maintained at the /owest possible cost, as testimony of satisfied 
owners will prove. 


Stoddard-Davton 


Here’s a Roadster, Model 8-K, which puts up “an especially good front” 
in a turnout of smart cars—a roadster that makes good no matter what the 
going. Was the only gasoline car to finish with a perfect score in the long 
run for the Hower Trophy on the Glidden Tour. 

These models equipped with motor, four vertical cylinders, cast in pairs, 
43x 5 inches. Selective type transmission. Three speeds forward and reverse. 

SEND FOR OUR 1908 CATALOG 


THE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


MODEL 8-K, $2,500. F. 0. B. DAYTON 


S061 


“ ' November 7, 1907 


